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CHAPTER ONE 


“Look at that, will you!” The fresh patch of concrete 
floor drew the policemen’s eyes like a magnet. 

“It’s the size of a grave!” breathed one officer. 

“Plus it’s against the stem wall! That would help keep 
the odor down,” said another. 

“It’s gotta be where he buried her!” There was general 
agreement as the men sent for digging equipment. 

The tip the men had received was: “He admitted he 
killed her. She is buried somewhere on his property.” 

Armed with a search warrant, the lawmen had first 
surveyed the two acre plot, but saw no mounds or depres- 
sions or freshly sodded places that would indicate dig- 
ging. Then they entered the pleasant three bedroom 
ranchstyle house. 

“We know he started this room addition the same time 
his wife disappeared,” said the Police Chief. 

“Handy place to dispose of a body,” remarked the 
Undersheriff. He peered through the windows of the 
twelve by twelve foot patio room that had been added. 

It was unseasonably warm for the end of May, 1990, in 
Newcastle, Oklahoma, and the law officers felt sweaty as 
the sun beat down on them while they waited outside. 

The equipment arrived and the noise of the jackham- 
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mers prevented conversation. It took some time to ham- 
mer through the concrete floor, kicking up clouds of white 
dust. Once the chunks of concrete were tossed out of the 
way, the men took shovels in hand to dig down into the 
red clay dirt; excavating to a depth of over six feet. 

“Dammit to hell!” swore one man, slamming down his 
shovel. “There ain’t nothing here!” The police officers 
looked at each other in dismay and disbelief. 

The patch of concrete, so damningly new and so per- 
fectly the right size for a grave, was empty. 


April 6, 1990, Police Chief Jim Greene heard the dis- 
patcher say, “A man wants to see you. He says his wife is 
missing.” 

“Send him back,” Greene instructed. 

Jim Greene is a tall, tanned, muscular lawman who has 
been described by another author as resembling the hero 
in the movie, Walking Tall. His office is in the Police 
Headquarters building in Newcastle, Oklahoma, which is 
located in a yellow metal building, a block off Highway 
62, near an auto repair shop. The police headquarters has 
a small waiting room with a glass window between the 
dispatcher and an electronic door opener to the hall, 
offices and jail. 

Greene looked up to see Jackie Charles Patterson stand- 
ing before him. Patterson looked a little older than his 
forty-six years, Greene thought, showing evidence of a 
sleepless night. 

Patterson was about five feet five inches in height, 
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slender, with short grey hair. He walked with a limp and 
had a slight speech impediment. Greene wondered to 
himself why some women seemed to be attracted to the 
man. It must be they felt motherly toward Patterson’s’ 
disabilities, or perhaps he had some other personality trait 
that seemed to charm them. He recalled several times his 
officers had encountered Patterson in the wee hours of the 
morning with attractive women, some of them known 
prostitutes from Oklahoma City. 

“What can I help you with, Jackie?” 

“It’s my wife, Cindy. She hasn’t been home. I’m worried 
about her. I tried to report her missing to the Oklahoma 
City police, but they told me to talk to you.” 

It occurred to the Chief that it was a little odd that 
Patterson checked with the Oklahoma City force, rather 
than his local police department, which was located only 
a block from where he worked. But then he mentally 
shrugged, perhaps Patterson thought the OKC force 
would have more manpower to search for her. 

Newcastle township is located eighteen miles south 
west of Oklahoma City, and many of the residents there 
commute to work and shop in the capitol city. Greene 
nodded at Patterson’s statement that he had called the 
Oklahoma City police department first about his missing 
wife, and reached for the standard Missing Persons Re- 
port form. 

Asking questions as he wrote, Greene learned the miss- 
ing woman was Cynthia Louise Patterson, nineteen years 
old, five feet four, weight one hundred twenty three pounds, 
wearing blue jeans and a striped tee shirt, was last seen 
driving her 1982 brown Datsun, Oklahoma Tag #XYE-161 
at Highway 62 and N.W. 10th Street in Newcastle. 
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“We’ ve just been married a little over a year, and Cindy 
usually lets me know if she can’t make it home. I’m really 
worried about her!” Patterson seemed distraught, and 
Chief Green attempted to reassure him. 

“Do you have any pictures of her?” Greene asked. 

When Patterson answered that he did, Greene sug- 
gested he bring one in. “Yes, I’ll bring one in,” Patterson 
replied. “You'll keep me posted on everything you learn, 
won't you Chief? I want to help in any way I can!” 

Chief Greene recalled that Cindy Patterson was an 
attractive young woman, with long curly light brown hair, 
regular features and a pleasant smile. Jack Patterson 
looked more like a father, even a grandfather, than a 
husband, the Chief thought. 

“Probably the first thing to do is to talk to her co-work- 
ers. She works in Oklahoma City, doesn’t she?” 

“ves, Cindy is adancerata Chub 

Greene knew that ‘dancer’ was a euphemism for strip- 
per, but he jotted down the address and assured Patterson 
that he would keep him advised. 

The young energetic police chief’s duties are more like 
a country Sheriff, since outside the small business district 
the township of Newcastle covers fifty-eight square miles 
and has thirty-five thousand cars a day traveling through 
it. Newcastle consists primarily of country roads, dotted 
with prosperous looking brick residences of city commut- 
ers who prefer to live in the country. It is only an eighteen 
mile drive to Oklahoma City. Sleek horses, fat show cattle 
and Collie dogs, all bespeak the rural dwellers’ love of the 
simple good life in the country. 

Together with Oklahoma City police detectives, Greene 
questioned Cindy’s co-workers at the South Seas Club. 
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Far from being flamboyant, the strip bars in Oklahoma 
City, in the center of the Bible belt, keep a low profile. The 
club is an inconspicuous red brick building on the corner 
of a busy northwest Oklahoma City street. Only the sign, 
GIRLS, GIRLS, GIRLS betrays its presence. 

Talking with Candy, Dixie, Bubbles, Bambi and Fawn, 
they quickly learned that Cindy Patterson had a hand- 
some young blonde boyfriend, *Bruce Simmons, who 
was living in an apartment nearby, and that occasionally 
she spent the night at his place. There were other nights 
when she left the club in the company of a stranger, and 
the girls doubted that she went home at all on those 
nights. 

One of the girls, wearing bright blue eyeshadow and 
two tattoos, was scornful, “She’s a prostitute.” 

Candy, a petite blonde, glared back at her, “I never 
heard that. She seems nice to me, quiet and keeps to 
herself, but nice.” 

“She’s scared of her old man,” Bambi confided. “She 
told me once he was crazy. I never could figure out why 
she married the old fart in the first place.” 

The police were unsure if Cindy had simply run off with 
an attractive customer, or if there was a more sinister 
aspect to her disappearance. 

As they left the club after their interviews with the 
dancers, one of the detectives shrugged, “You never know 
about strippers. She may turn up tomorrow, or call home 
for money from Las Vegas.” 

The lawmen agreed. It was too soon to leap to a conclu- 
sion of foul play. 

A week went by. The relative who was keeping Cindy’s 
two small children called the Chief. She assured him, 
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“Cindy would never be gone more than a day or so 
without calling or coming by to see her kids! She loved 
her kids! I know something has happened to her!” 

Flyers were now circulated with her picture on them. 
Once a day, sometimes twice a day Jackie Patterson would 
contact Chief Greene to see what new leads had developed. 

“How can you take off so much time from work, won’t 
your boss get mad about it?” Greene asked in exaspera- 
tion, when he felt Jackie had intruded on his time enough 
for one day. 

“Joe’s my boss, but he’s also my friend.” Patterson told 
him. 

Greene knew he referred to Joe Guerra, owner of Junky 
Joe’s gas station and used merchandise store. The ‘Trading 
Post’ store was located only one block from the police 
station. On the metal side of the building was painted a 
sign that read Gorilla Joe’s. 

“What do you do for him, anyway, Jackie? I don’t see 
you pumping gas much.” 

“I’m in charge of a construction crew that builds and 
cleans up after construction projects,” Jackie boasted, “I 
don’t really need to work, I got an inheritance.” 

For a disabled man, Patterson displayed a surprising 
amount of arrogance, Greene thought. He raised his eye- 
brows, but said nothing. He conjectured that Patterson 
was barely literate, and he doubted that there was any 
substantial inheritance in his background, but he realized 
it might be possible. Greene slammed his desk drawer in 
frustration and wished Patterson had to put in eight hours 
on a job like everyone else he knew. The little man with 
the sad expression and probing questions was starting to 
get on his nerves. 
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“What are going to do next? What have you learned? | 
don’t mind going by to see Bruce. I’ve just called about 
everybody I can think of. Here’s a list of people I’ve 
called.” Patterson offered a piece of paper with names and 
phone numbers on it. 

It became routine to see Patterson hanging around the 
police station. At 8:15 in the morning, he would arrive, 
wanting to know what the Chief planned to do that day, 
sometimes insisting that he be allowed to accompany the 
Chief when he drove into Oklahoma City to confer with 
the detectives there. 

Greene and his fellow officers discussed Patterson. “You 
know, I get the feeling he wants to run this investigation.” 

“Yeah, I noticed that, too. There’s no way in hell I’m 
going to let a civilian take over my job!” 

“You got that right. Do you get a funny feeling that he 
is maybe just a little TOO interested in what we’re digging 
up?” 

Absolutely!” While the lawmen agreed that Patterson 
was suspicious, until there was some physical evidence 
to indicate foul play, it was possible that Cynthia Patter- 
son had simply walked out of a marriage that wasn’t 
working. 

“What does a nice looking young woman like her want 
to marry an old man like him, anyway?” 

“Security. A nice home. You know Cindy had her first 
baby at fifteen and her second at seventeen. She hasn’t 
had much fun in life.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Some strippers really like their work. 
You know, I think she probably enjoys turning men on.” 

“For nineteen years old, she looks like she’s got a lot of 
miles on her,” commented one. 
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Days of painstaking, routine police work followed. All 
known co-workers and relatives were asked to report any 
contact by the missing woman. The officers realized that 
sometimes a missing wife is reluctant to confront her 
mate, after an unexplained absence, but that she might 
contact a friend. 

Then, ten days after the initial report, Chief Greene had 
another visit from Patterson. 

“A woman just called me. She wouldn’t give me her 
name, but she said she was a friend of Cindy’s. Anyway, 
she said she saw Cindy’s car at the Crossroads Mall 
parking lot.” 

“You need to report that to the Oklahoma City Police,” 
Greene stated. 

Patterson then left his office. Greene exited through the 
back door and followed Patterson in an unmarked car. He 
observed Patterson place a phone call, and then drive to 
Crossroads Mall parking lot, where he drove around for 
awhile, finally stopping by the brown Datsun, tag #XYE- 
lok 

Not long after that, Greene noted the arrival of Okla- 
homa City officers, and he joined the scene. Looking over 
the car, the officers could see no visible signs of blood or 
any other indication of foul play. The car was taken into 
custody by the Oklahoma City police officers and after it 
was examined for evidence, and dusted for fingerprints, 
it was returned to Jackie Patterson. 

Lieutenant Hibbs, Chief Greene and Dispatcher Cham- 
bers discussed the sudden discovery of Cindy’s car. 

“I can’t believe the Crossroads Mall security failed to 
check out that car!” said Hibbs. “They check all the cars 
left on the lot overnight, and after a couple of days, we 
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would have been notified. The Oklahoma City police knew 
we were looking for a vehicle with that license number.” 

“If it had been sitting there all this time, I think someone 
would either have stolen it, or vandalized it or some- 
thing,” Debbie said. 

“That car was not parked in the Crossroads Mall Park- 
ing lot all this time,” the Chief agreed. “Someone moved 
the car there and then ‘pretended’ to be notified about it.” 

Greene went back to interview Cindy’s relative, the one 
who was caring for the small children. In the course of the 
conversation, the woman told him, “Jackie called me and 
said you found Cindy’s car.” 

Greene stared at the woman for an instant, then care- 
fully keeping his voice neutral, asked her, “Jackie said WE 
found the car?” 

“Thats tight!” 

Concluding the conversation, Greene returned to his 
office and called Jackie. “I think you better come down to 
my office.” 

By this time, Greene had formed his own suspicions 
based on information from neighbors and relatives. 
Cindy and Jackie had a stormy marriage. On one occasion, 
they had argued outside a store in Newcastle, screaming 
and hurling abuse at each other. Witnesses recalled that 
Jackie said, “All right! All right! I’ll just kill myself!” He 
had brandished a weapon, after pulling it out from under 
the car seat, even going so far as to put the twelve gauge 
shotgun in his mouth. While spectators stood frozen with 
apprehension, Jackie clicked the trigger and the hammer 
fell on an empty chamber. 

It was a dramatic display, calculated to make his wife 
feel pity and guilt for trying to leave him. 
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Greene speculated that the love Jackie felt for his wife 
might have turned to hatred. He was already beginning 
to realize Patterson had a capacity for violence. The Chief 
stared into Jackie’s eyes. “Why did you tell people that the 
police found the car? There wasn’t any phone call froma 
woman, was there?” 

Patterson commenced to stammer and stutter. 

“Come on, Jackie. There wasn’t any woman! You knew 
where that car was because you were the one that drove 
it there!” 

Jackie commenced to cry, becoming almost incoherent. 
The more he talked the more convinced Greene became 
that he knew more about the disappearance of his wife 
than he was admitting. 

“You knew where her car was all the time. That story 
you told about some woman friend of Cindy’s calling and 
telling you she saw the car, is a crock of bullshit! You knew 
where it was! Come on, you might as well tell me right 
now what you’ve done with her.” 

“No! No, I loved my wife! I wouldn’t do anything to 
Cindy!” Patterson’s face turned ashy, and he appeared 
truly stricken at the idea. He commenced to cry and sob, 
“A friend of hers called me and said she’d seen the car. I 
did just like you told me, I called the Oklahoma City 
police.” 

Greene knew that part was true, since he had watched 
him make the call, but there was something so suspicious 
about the man’s behavior that he continued to watch him 
closely. 

“T just want her to come back home!” Patterson wailed. 
He seemed inconsolable, and Greene felt uncomfortable 
watching the man sob pitifully. Eventually, Patterson left, 
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still sniffling, and the Chief thought he had seen the last 
of him for awhile. But, incredibly, the next morning Pat- 
terson was at the station demanding to know what Greene 
was going to do about finding his missing wife. . 

There is good cooperation between Grady County 
Sheriff Ron Taylor, Blanchard Police Chief R.W. Smith and 
the Newcastle force. All the officers were aware of the 
missing woman, and as days passed and no friends or 
relatives reported any contact with the woman, foul play 
became more probable. The womans relatives kept insist- 
ing that she would never leave her children for days 
without contacting them. 

The Canadian river flows east of Newcastle and many 
little creeks feed into it. It is rolling terrain with occasional 
deep gullies. Near the creek banks the land is thick with 
underbrush, cotton woods, red cedar and native black 
jack oak. All the law enforcement officials were aware that 
a weighted body thrown into a creek might remain undis- 
covered for a long time. Their best hope was a fisherman 
or hunter accidentally finding the remains. 

Cindy’s boyfriend offered to take a lie detector test, and 
the Oklahoma City police decided on the basis of his 
polygraph examination that he was not involved in her 
disappearance. 

None of the dancers at the club could add anything new 
to the investigation. All her friends and co-workers agreed 
that while Cindy might stay out all night or even a day or 
two, she would not abandon her children nor would she 
have stayed away this length of time voluntarily. 

Then an acquaintance of Patterson who was unhappy 
over a business deal sourly asked the Chief, “Why don’t 
you check out what happened to Jackie’s first wife?” 
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Startled, Greene asked what he meant. 

“I don’t know all the details, exactly, but I know he lived 
for awhile in Vancouver, Washington. Why don’t you call 
the cops up there and find out?” 

Greene nodded, deciding to do just that. After the man 
left, he reached for the telephone. Greene was not pre- 
pared for the bizarre tale he was to learn about Jack 
Patterson and his first wife, Marcia. 


Chapter Two 


They met at a funeral. Marcia Elaine, called Markie by 
all the family, stood with the other Thobois women at the 
cemetery. Descended from Finnish and French ancestors, 
they were all handsome women with good features, flaw- 
less complexions, high cheekbones, large eyes and thick 
wavy hair. 

Olga Thobois, Marcia’s mother, whose care worn face 
still carried traces of her youthful beauty and sweetness. 
Tiny Aunt Eleanor, Olga’s sister, was there, her feisty, 
independent spirit burning brightly. Beside Marcia was 
her sister, Paula, called Polly by the group. Polly wore 
glasses, and had the same coloring as Marcia. She admired 
Marcia’s style, feeling dowdy in comparison. 

On the other side of Marcia was her daughter, Linda 
Autumn, who resembled her mother in some ways, but 
was a larger woman than Marcia, who was small boned. 

They stood together at the cemetery, with the Arizona 
sun blazing down on them and the scorching wind whip- 
ping their black dresses. The Thobois women were laying 
Olga’s father to rest and it was a sad moment for them. 

There had been many sad moments of late, and Eleanor 
looked anxiously at her favorite niece, Marcia. It seemed 
to her Markie was taking it too hard, after all her grand- 
father had lived a long full life, but Eleanor suspected it 
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was something more than the grandfather’s death. She 
thought probably, the funeral and cemetery were remind- 
ing Marcia of Dennis Jones. 

Marcia and Dennis had been together for four years. 
Marcia had even taken Dennis’ last name and called 
herself Jones, although the family knew there had not 
been a marriage ceremony. It had been a stormy relation- 
ship, with accusations of jealousy, and drinking bouts, 
and periods of drying out when they both swore off 
drinking. A good looking man, with an endearing smile, 
Dennis was a good dancer and a ladies’ man, but he 
tended to get jealous of Marcia, even jealous of her family, 
and he resented the time she spent reading or painting. 
Finally one night, in drunken despair, he had killed him- 
self, and Marcia was still struggling with that fact. 

They were leaving the cemetery when a slender, dark 
haired man, wearing glasses limped up to their little 
group. He expressed his sympathies, speaking in a soft 
voice, and Marcia noticed he had a slight lisp, reminding 
her suddenly of a cartoon character, and she had to control 
the urge to smile. He hung around for awhile, until the 
women felt a little uncomfortable. 

“Who is that man?” Marcia whispered to her mother. 

“Oh, he’s Jackie Charles Patterson. His grandmother is 
a friend of mine.” 

“I don’t think you should stay by yourself in the house 
this evening. I would really like to take you to a movie, I 
think you should get out of the house.” Jack told Marcia, 
softly. His eyes were full of sympathy and seemed to brim 
with care and concern for her. 

“Well, there’s a house full of relatives, so I’m not alone. 
Besides I don’t really feel like going out.” 
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“Oh, please, please, please let me take you out for 
dinner. You pick the restaurant. I want to take you some- 
place nice and then we could go to the show.” 

Marcia was a trifle amused at this earnest young man. 
She asked bluntly, “How old are you?” 

“I’m in my mid-thirties,” Jack lied. At the time he was 
barely 25, but he was not about to tell the truth to this 
attractive dark haired beauty, who reminded him of Eliza- 
beth Taylor. Marcia was 42, but easily looked ten years 
younger. 

She kept refusing to go with him, but he continued the 
campaign, phoning the house after they had returned. 
Finally, she gave in, “Oh, all right, I’ll go to the movies 
with you, but only on condition we take my daughter, 
Autumn, along.” 

Autumn was indifferent to Patterson, but she thought 
it might be a good idea for her mother to go somewhere. 
The constant reminiscing of the relatives were a sad re- 
minder to Marcia that her life had not gone as expected. 

Marcia was one of the prettiest girls in school. She had 
looked darling in her Dutch costume, which she wore 
after school in the Holland restaurant. Talented in the 
creative arts, both writing and painting, she was expected 
by her teachers and family to go out and do great things. 


First, she married Robert Young, a nice young man, 
who fathered Autumn, and then found he could neither 
satisfy Marcia’s desire for excitement nor live with her. 
They tried to make a go of the marriage, but their person- 
alities were too different. Finally, they divorced, and after 
a time, she married a Bill Clark. Clark looked something 
like Elvis Presley, but he was so horribly jealous and 
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accused Marcia of flirting so frequently, that their stormy 
marriage only lasted one year. 

After Clark, Marcia moved to the East Coast, where she 
met Andrew Fietta of Syracuse, New York. He owned and 
managed an Italian restaurant. During the time they lived 
together, little Autumn remembers tempestuous scream- 
ing fights. She recalls seeing her mother and Andrew, both 
drunk, in a big ballroom, hurling glassware at each other. 
When the crockery started to fly, the dance floor cleared 
instantly, and Autumn peeked out to see the combatants, 
both too inebriated to hit anything, heaving the glasses, 
plates, etc at each other. 

After the breakup with Fietta, Marcia had moved back 
to California, where she became involved with Russell 
Tipton. That had lasted for several years, until Dennis 
Jones had popped into Marcia’s life. 

Dennis, with his heart stopping smile that always made 
her heart flip over, Dennis, who could be funnier and 
angrier than anyone she had ever known. Dennis, who 
was dead now, and their last words had been angry ones. 
Marcia felt totally depressed. There was no one in her life 
now except family, and they were all urging her to go into 
treatment for her addiction to alcohol. 

Why couldn’t they understand? Booze was the only 
thing that made her life bearable. To have had the oppor- 
tunities she had, and to have seen them slip through her 
hands! Everyone said, she was the prettiest thing, she 
should have had a film career, or gone into television, or 
something. When she went shopping at the Mall, she 
would see other women, not nearly as attractive as she 
was, but they were obviously pampered and cared for by 
adoring husbands. Why hadn’t she found someone like 
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that? Why was she always, continuously struggling finan- 
cially? She felt alone now, and even her body had started 
to let her down. 

When she had felt tired and short of breath recently, and 
gone to the doctor, he had discovered her heart was bad. 
He gave her prescription medicine, including pills to put 
under her tongue, and urged open heart surgery. Marcia 
was frightened of the surgery, and the thought of having 
a scar that ran from her collar bone to her lower rib was 
too horrible to contemplate! 

Marcia felt that she was all alone in the world, except 
for her family: her mother, aunt, sister, and nieces, and of 
course, her precious daughter. It was one of the few times 
in her life when a handsome man wasn’t around to pick 
up the pieces and care for her. There was just this strange 
looking and funny sounding little man, but what the hell? 
Marcia decided she would take Autumn with her and 
they would go to the show with him. She would probably 
never see him again. 

Autumn recalls the movie was The Last House On the 
Left. Similar to the Friday the 13th series, the Last House 
on the Left was a horror movie of the slasher type. Autumn 
thought at the time that it was a very strange choice of 
movies, since Patterson purported to be trying to cheer 
up Marcia getting her out of the house to give her a good 
time. 

Far from discouraging him, the evening seemed to give 
Jack new hope, and her pursued her relentlessly. 

“Please, just let me take you out. I promise I won't ask 
anything of you. I won’t expect anything from you. I just 
want to take care of you and protect you and be good to 
you.” Jack would repeat this ad nauseum. 
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It seemed easier in Marcia’s depressed state of mind to 
give in and go places with him, rather than listen to his 
pleas. They began to spend some evenings together. 

Finally one day, she told her mother, Olga, and daugh- 
ter Autumn, that Jack had asked her to marry him. 

“You're not serious!” Olga was shocked, while Autumn 
said nothing, waiting for her mother’s explanation. 

“Well, I know he seems a little ...different,” Marcia told 
them. “But he says he loves me and wants to take care of 
me. With my heart the way it is, I may have to have 
surgery and that will mean a long convalescence.” 

Autumn shook her head, finding it hard to believe her 
mother would actually consider marriage to this strange 
little man with the thick glasses and limp. 

Olga said doubtfully, “Well, his mother and grand- 
mother seem like nice people, but Jackie is not ...well, he’s 
just not the sort of man you’re used to.” 

“Maybe I need a change! Someone who will cherish me 
and look after me!” Marcia put her head down on her 
hands and wept. “I’m so tired, and I don’t know where 
the money will come from for the surgery. I’m not well 
enough to be a cocktail waitress, and I’m not selling many 
paintings now.” 

Autumn patted her mother’s back and Olga put a 
comforting arm around her shoulders. After a time Marcia 
lifted her head, and dried her tears. 

“Jack said his father left him some money. His grand fa- 
ther used to own three steel mills in Pennsylvania, and 
Jack has a part interest in the station where he works now, 
plus he says he owns another station and has money 
coming in from that.” She twisted her hands in her lap, 
“It would be so nice not to have to worry about money all 
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the time!” The women agreed, understanding her feel- 
ings. . 

They married at the courthouse in Pima County, Ari- 
zona, in November of 1974. Marcia looked stunning in a 
pastel suit, while Jack looked pathetically the same, even 
the new navy suit he wore did not make him look any 
better. Autumn was not the only bystander who won- 
dered what Marcia saw in her new husband. 

Prophetically, Marcia wrote in her diary the day before 
the wedding, “I have the strongest feeling that I may be 
making the biggest mistake of my life.” 

They moved into a trailer house, which is the norm for 
many residents in the Arizona desert, and Marcia began 
what was to become ten months of torment. 

At first he told her he had no intentions of consummat- 
ing their marriage, which relieved Marcia, but then after 
a few days, he began pressuring her to have oral sex with 
him. 

“I’m your husband! You've got no right to refuse me 
He shouted at her. Marcia moved all her clothes into the 
bedroom at the far end of the mobile home. She locked 
the door at night, determined that she would not submit 
to him. For the first time since she had known him, she 
began to be afraid of him. The way he looked at her so 
intently, “devouring me with his eyes,” she described it 
to one friend, the way his temper could flare instantly, 
over nothing, were frightening. And now, this sudden 
interest in sex, when before the marriage he had told her 
he was impotent and didn’t want a physical relationship 
with her at all. He just wanted to love and protect her. 

Jack drove a gasoline truck for the Guerra Brothers and 
was gone for days at a time. Marcia would heave a sigh 


ids 
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of relief, but then she noticed a group of Native Americans 
watching the trailer. They ostensibly were ‘working’ 
across the road, but they always seemed to be simply 
leaning on their shovels, plus they were there at all hours, 
even at night and very early morning. One day, taking her 
courage in her hands, she approached them, “What are 
you doing here? Why don’t you go away?” 

“Your man paid us to keep an eye on you,” she was told. 
Marcia went back into the house, feeling chilled. Jack was 
gone, but he was actually paying the Indians to spy on 
her! 

Olga came to visit the newlyweds, and she noticed that 
they did not share a bedroom. Marcia’s room was at the 
front end of the trailer, while Jack’s was at the other end. 

Marcia complained about the fifty gallon storage drums 
that were parked near the tongue of the trailer. “If that 
gasoline ignited, I’d be burned up in my bedroom, before 
TI ever got a chance to get out!” She complained to Jack, in 
Olga’s presence. 

Jack simply shrugged, and Olga felt he either did not 
understand the depth of his wife’s fear, or else he didn’t 
care. 

On Christmas Day, Olga accompanied the couple to 
Jack’s mother’s house for dinner. It was not a happy event. 
Jack’s mother seemed to prefer to forget they were there. 
Shortly after that, Olga returned to her home in Washing- 
ton, but she was troubled by the air of tension she detected 
in her daughter’s marriage. 

Jack continued to be gone, driving a truck for the 
Guerra brothers, and the Native Americans watching the 
trailer unnerved Marcia. 

“I won't have it! I won’t have people spying on me!” 
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Marcia confronted Jack and demanded that he quit hiring 
them to watch her. “I’m going to leave you!” She shouted 
at him. 

Jack pushed her down onto a kitchen chair. He was — 
surprisingly strong. Quickly, he bound her arms and legs 
to the chair with heavy nylon rope. 

“What are you doing?” Marcia cried out, hardly believ- 
ing what was happening to her. 

Silently, he left the room, but returned a few minutes 
later, carrying a five gallon can of gasoline into the 
kitchen. Placing it directly under her chair, Jack stood in 
front of Marcia. Slowly, deliberately, he reached into his 
shirt pocket and brought out a cigarette lighter. 

Marcia began to tremble. She could smell the fumes of 
the gasoline clearly. It would take only a spark to ignite! 
He was crazy! Totally insane! She tried to free herself from 
the ropes, but she was held inexorably by the glossy cords. 

“Do you know how long it takes for gasoline to catch 
fire, Marcia? Do you know how long it would take for this 
whole place to go up in smoke? They say the average 
trailer house is a complete total fire loss in from three to 
five minutes. I wonder how painful it would be for you 
during those three to five minutes?” 

Marcia began to cry, and sob and beg for her life. Jack 
appeared not to hear her. 

“Have you seen those pictures of the Buddhist monks 
who burned themselves up in Vietnam. Remember how 
they turned grey and then they just sort of keeled over? I 
wonder if that’s how you'll look.” 

Marcia tugged frantically at her bindings, but it was no 
use. She screamed with all her strength. 

“No use screaming, baby, there is no one around to hear 
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you. It’s just the two of us out here, of course, pretty soon 
it’s going to be just me, because you'll be ashes.” He 
seemed to enjoy her terror and fright. 

Marcia tried to control her fear. She told herself that if 
being afraid was what he wanted, she would challenge 
him, tell him that he was a coward and too afraid of 
burning himself to ever spark the lighter. 

They sparred verbally. Several times Marcia thought he 
was on the verge of letting her go, when he would sud- 
denly change his mind and taunt her with the cigarette 
lighter. 

Finally, eventually, Jack put the cigarette lighter down 
and cut the ropes binding her. She was wringing wet with 
perspiration, and her heart was pounding. Marcia walked 
unsteadily into her bedroom and locked the door. She was 
amazed to discover that it had been an hour and a half. It 
had seemed like four or five hours. One resolution was 
uppermost in her mind. She must find some way to get 
away from him! 

From that time onward, Marcia was scheming and 
plotting to get away from Jack. They had many argu- 
ments, and Jack would shout at her, “You can’t leave me! 
I’ll hire the best private detectives and you'll never be able 
to get away from me!” 

Marcia told his mother, “I can’t go on living with Jackie. 
I hope you understand.” 

The woman’s sad eyes seemed to Marcia to understand 
everything, but she simply nodded. 

“I'd like to borrow your car tomorrow. I would prob- 
ably have it all day, is that all right?” Marcia asked, her 
heart in her throat. 

“Yes,” the woman answered. Marcia felt that she knew 
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what Marcia planned to do, but was silently encouraging 
her. 

The next morning at breakfast, Marcia said casually, 
“Your mother and I are going shopping. Will you drop me 
off at your mother’s house? She wants me to drive.” 

Jack complied, apparently unsuspecting. Marcia could 
only take the clothes on her back and what few things she 
put in a voluminous handbag. Had she taken an over- 
night bag, Jack’s suspicions would have been aroused. As 
it was, she had eight hours to drive as far as she could 
from Arizona, before Jack returned and discovered from 
his mother that she hadn’t seen Marcia all day. 

Before Marcia left Arizona, she had been making plans. 
She signed up with an address forwarding place, so that 
the post card she mailed from Arizona appeared to have 
been mailed from another state. 

On the postcard, Marcia wrote, “Dear Jack, I hope you 
will try to understand. I need time to work things out. 
Please do not come after me. Let me have some time to 
myself and perhaps I will come back to you. Please! Love, 
Marcia.” 

She drove all the way from Arizona to Washington 
state, afraid that at any moment a Highway Patrol officer 
would turn his siren and lights on, and arrest her for 
stealing a car. When nighttime fell and she was out of 
Arizona, Marcia bowed her head and said a little prayer 
of thanksgiving that Jack’s mother had not yet reported 
her car stolen. 

“Mother! What are you doing here?” Autumn was 
astonished at seeing her mother on her doorstep. 

“Y’ve got to hide! Jack is after me! He’ll kill me! He’s 
crazy!” Marcia explained how Jack had terrorized her. 
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At that time Autumn was preparing to enter a drug 
therapy treatment center, so Marcia did not stay long with 
her daughter. Afraid that Jack would contact all her rela- 
tives, Marcia moved three different times in the next two 
months, each time using a different name. 

She visited her Aunt Eleanor, who sympathized with 
Markie’s problems. Eleanor had seen difficulties in her 
own life. A beauty, at fifteen, Eleanor had moved to New 
Jersey with an older sister. Together they attended boot- 
leg beer joints and parties, and their late nights caused 
them to lose their jobs at a nearby hospital. Then 
Eleanor’s sister got a job on the boardwalk at Coney 
Island. Eleanor worked as a magician’s assistant. She 
said, with a charming laugh, “I was the ‘living head’ on 
the sword! But that wasn’t my most dangerous job. I rode 
a motorcycle in the motordrome, billed as ‘the Wall of 
Death.” 

Challenged by a boyfriend who dared her to attempt 
the feat, Eleanor decided to show him. Perhaps fortu- 
nately for her, she had never ridden a motorcycle before, 
so she did not have to unlearn any habits. Eleanor found 
it exhilarating as she revved up the engine and spun 
around the vertical walls. It was only the descent that 
caused a problem. Instead of shutting off the engine and 
coasting to a stop, Eleanor cut the engine and dropped 
down the wall, skinning her ankle in the process. Un- 
daunted, Eleanor was willing to attempt the feat again, 
especially when she was offered $15 a week. 

With the money coming in from the motordrome, 
Eleanor sent money home to her Mother and bought a 
fishing boat for her father. Eleanor went on a date, un- 
knowingly, with a relative of a Chicago gangster, whose 
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first name was Angelo. Disturbed at his groping ways, she 
excused herself and exited the restaurant through a rear 
door. Angelo followed her home, waving a gun around, 

while Eleanor hid under the bed. 

“Nobody runs out on me!” He shouted, but friends in 
an upstairs apartment calmed him and Eleanor did see 
him again. While she fell in love with a fellow cyclist at 
the motordrome, that romance was unrequited. A persist- 
ent suitor finally wore her down and she married him, 
only to regret it. Four children and nineteen unhappy 
years later, Eleanor finally gathered up the courage to 
leave him. She had the support and love of their children, 
but she knew how miserable an unhappy marriage could 
be, so Eleanor felt an especially deep rapport with her niece. 

Eleanor’s life was now peaceful. Her second husband, 
William, was a good manand provided for her. She hoped 
that Markie, too, would find someone to love and care for 
her. Eleanor well remembered how difficult her own first 
marriage had been. 

It was a trying time for Marcia. She enjoyed visiting her 
aunt, and her mother, but she did not want to lead Jack to 
their doorsteps to have him terrorize them. She carried 
her paintings around to restaurants in the area who 
agreed to sell them for her. While nearly everyone agreed 
she was a gifted artist, income was always a worry for her. 

In the mean time, Jack was not idle. He campaigned for 
her return by calling all her relatives in Washington, urg- 
ing them to tell Marcia to come back to him. 

“IT don’t know what she has been telling around about 
me, but I only love Marcia and want to take care of her. 
I’m worried about her! She’s not well, and she has some 
crazy ideas! I would never try to harm her. I love her! She’s 
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my wife! Please reassure her that I only want to be good 
to her,” was a typical conversation. 

Jack was a marathon telephone caller. He would talk 
and talk until sometimes he would wear down the rela- 
tive’s resistance. 

One day as Marcia returned to her apartment, she was 
astonished to find Jack waiting for her. 

“I told you, you could never get away from me,” He 
boasted. 

“How did you find me?” Marcia asked. 

“Aren’t you glad to see me? I flew all the way up here!” 
Jack was evasive, and Marcia never learned exactly how 
he managed to locate her whereabouts. He asked to take 
her out to a nice restaurant for dinner, and Marcia reluc- 
tantly agreed. 

Prior to their meal, they drank cocktails together, and 
Jack was lavish in his praise of Marcia. He told her how 
beautiful she looked, and how much he missed her. As 
Marcia saw his intense look, she begin to dread the com- 
ing confrontation. 

“I’m not going back to you, Jack. You might as well get 
used to the idea,” Marcia warned him. 

Jack begged, and pleaded, and when that failed he 
threatened, but Marcia was adamant. He returned to 
Arizona from that first visit, without her. Marcia mistak- 
enly thought she had seen the last of him. 

She saw an attorney, Robert Frewing, who remembers 
her as a nice little lady, who only wanted to get rid of a 
man who abused and threatened her. Frewing advised her 
to get a restraining order, prohibiting Patterson from com- 
ing near her again. Her attorney would file for a dissolu- 
tion of the marriage. 
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Marcia applied for and received a restraining order, and 
learned what many other abused and battered wives have 
learned: men who are violent are seldom moved by a 
piece of paper, (even a court ordered restraining order,) to 
change their ways. 

On his second visit to Washington, Jack hovered out- 
side the house Marcia lived in, while Marcia refused to 
open the front door. Hoping to gain admittance, Jack 
slipped a one hundred dollar bill under the door. Marcia 
took it, and the others which he slipped under the door 
and still refused to open the door to talk with him. 

Frustrated and angry, Patterson then tore up some one 
hundred dollar bills, and slipped only one half of the torn 
bill under the door. 

“If you want the other half, you’ll have to open the door 
and talk with me!” He shouted at her. 

Frightened of him, but also anxious for money, Marcia 
finally, reluctantly, opened the door. She wouldn’t allow 
him inside, but they stood on the porch talking. 

Jack begged her to come back to Arizona with him, 
while Marcia adamantly refused. She insisted she 
couldn’t live under the conditions that he imposed. Con- 
stantly spying on her, prohibiting her from going any- 
where, confining her to a drab trailer at the edge of the 
desert, near the Guerra brothers service station. Marcia 
shook her head, explaining to Jack that she simply could 
not live like that. 

“You're my wife!” Jack bullied her. “You have to come 
back! You can’t leave me! I'll never let you leave me!” 

Marcia ducked back into the house, and slammed and 
bolted the door, but she was never to know a moment’s 


peace after that. 
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Olga did not tell her daughter that Jack had already 
been seen in the neighborhood, calling out, “Kitty, here 
kitty, kitty, kitty.” Olga theorized Jack was attempting to 
kidnap her cat, knowing her fondness for the pet. She 
wondered if he might kill the cat and then place it where 
she could see it, or worse yet, frighten Markie with the 
dead animal. Olga simply kept the cat inside all the time 
and a watchful eye out for Jack. 

When Marcia hadn’t gotten any mail for a week or 
more, she happened to see the postman walking by on the 
sidewalk. He seemed astonished to see her. 

“Mrs. Patterson! I didn’t know you were still here! I saw 
the change of address card you filed at the office. [thought 
you had already moved back to Arizona.” 

Marcia’s mouth dropped open in astonishment. Then 
she realized in a moment of panic, that Jack had filed the 
change of address card, and he was now getting all her 
mail. 

One day, when she arrived home, she noticed that the 
back window was broken. Entering the house cautiously, 
she searched through all the rooms of the house. When 
she went into the bathroom, she saw a pair of men’s shoes 
showing beneath the shower curtain. 

Marcia screamed, and Jackie dropped the claw hammer 
he had been holding and dashed out of the house. Marcia 
ran to a neighbor’s house and called authorities. She told 
them what had happened. 

Deputy Sheriff Darrel Krause was dispatched to the 
scene. Marcia told him how she had come home and 
found Jack hiding in the bathroom. Krause saw a window 
screen had been slit and a window broken, evidently to 
gain entry to the house. He did not take fingerprints from 
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the hammer, and apparently unable or unwilling to arrest 
Jack, left the scene, after writing out a report of the com- 
plaint. Marcia fell across her bed, weeping. 

In fairness to the policemen involved, it becomes very » 
difficult for law officers to judge the validity of some 
appeals for help in domestic disputes. There are some 
persons who thrive on theatrical and dramatic situations, 
even going so far as to stage events for effect. Other than 
advising a woman of her right to obtain a restraining 
order, there is not much that they can do. 

Marcia than called Robert Frewing, her divorce attor- 
ney about the attempt on her life, and he sympathized 
with the terror-stricken woman, but again he urged her to 
seek a restraining order. He explained if the police found 
Patterson within fifty feet of Marcia, they could then 
arrest him. 

She was granted yet another restraining order, but these 
orders did little to discourage Jack Patterson. On more 
than one occasion, when she was reading, or watching 
television in the evening, she heard noises. Going to in- 
vestigate, Marcia found Jack creeping around her house, 
tapping on the windows and telling her, “I’m going to kill 
you! I’m going to kill you!” By the time she could reach 
the telephone and convince a police dispatcher to send a 
police car out, he would be long gone. 

It was at that point in her life, when she painted a 
poignant picture that was vastly different from most of 
her paintings. Usually, Marcia painted sunlight oceans, 
the beach on the Oregon coast by Lincoln City, being a 
favorite spot, and occasionally a still life. Always she 
favored sunlit, cheerful scenes. Hounded and harried by 
Jack Patterson, unable to feel protected by authorities, her 
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emotions are plainly evident in a painting done all in 
black and white and tones of grey. Titled, ABANDONED, 
it pictures a small kitten, left behind in a weathered de- 
serted barn. 

At times, when a peaceful day went by without any 
word from Patterson, Marcia would begin to be hopeful 
that he had returned to Arizona. She assembled her paint- 
ings for a show in a bank of Vancouver. Several of her 
paintings hung in restaurants with price tags on them, but 
sales had been slow, so Marcia was forced to apply for 
public assistance. It was difficult for the proud beauty to 
be the recipient of welfare programs, but her health pre- 
vented her from working at a regular job, and her nerves 
were totally wrecked by Jack’s campaign of terror. Just 
when days went by without word from him, and she was 
confident he was out of her life, Jack would suddenly call 
her or appear again. 

Autumn was visiting her mother one day, when Marcia 
shouted, “He’s coming over to take the car! Here, padlock 
the car to the tree out front!” 

“Be reasonable, Mom, how am I supposed to chain a car 
to a tree?” 

“Run the chain through the grill, or the front fender, I 
don’t know! But you’ve got to do it! I don’t dare go 
outside! Please, Autumn!” 

Autumn, though dubious about the whole procedure, 
tried to oblige. She had the chain looped through the front 
fender and around the tree, but she had not gotten the 
padlock fastened yet when Jack arrived. 

It was obvious that he was furious. He got into the car, 
started the engine and backed out, pulling the fender 
loose and part of the grille work off the car. Autumn saw 
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that he was ina rage. She started to run back to the house, 
but he drove up on the lawn after her. She ran down the 
block, with Jack driving the car up onto the neighbors’ 
lawns in an effort to run her over. Realizing she needed. 
to get inside the protection of a house, Autumn ran back 
toward her mother’s house. She was behind the large oak 
tree, the same one she had attempted to chain the car to, 
when Jackie rammed the tree with the car. The crash shook 
the tree, shaking leaves down around Autumn’s head. 
While Jackie ranted at the steaming, ruined radiator, 
Autumn took refuge inside the house with her mother. 

It was after that episode that Marcia decided to pur- 
chase a gun for her own protection. She bought a .22 
caliber handgun from a pawnshop, and kept it with her. 

Jack was outside the rear of her house, one evening, 
shouting that he was going to break the door down to 
come in, when Marcia fired through the door at him, 
nicking him in the neck. The police were called by neigh- 
bors, and the incident duly noted in police reports. 

Autumn was due to check in to the Christian Drug 
Rehabilitation Center, which she knew she needed, but 
she was frightened for her mother. Jack came by the 
house, and slipped two torn one hundred dollar bills 
under the door. 

“Just open the door and talk to me. That’s all I want. I 
just want you to talk to me,” Jack begged. 

Marcia handed her gun to Autumn. “I want you to keep 
him covered all the time I’m on the porch talking to him. 
I don’t trust him. He’s tried to kill me before, and he may 
attempt it again. Just the keep the gun on him, and if he 
tries anything, fire it.” 

“But Mother, this is crazy! If you’re so frightened of him, 
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don’t even bother going out to talk with him! Why are you 
even considering talking with him?” 

“He says he'll sign the car title over to me, and he says 
he’ll give me the other halves of the bills.” 

Autumn could not agree with her mother’s reasoning, 
but she could not convince her, either, so reluctantly, she 
stood at a window, holding a gun pointed at Patterson, 
while they talked. 

That conversation was almost amiable, but Autumn 
was still worried about her mother when she checked into 
the center. 

After a few weeks there, Marcia came to visit, and 
Autumn and her mother took Autumn’s little daughter, 
Fara, out for day to the Woodland Zoo. Autumn was 
surprised at the calmness her mother displayed. 

“Autumn,” Marcia said, gripping her daughter’s hand, 
“I’ve done so many things in my life, I’m sorry for. I’m 
really ashamed of some of my behavior, especially, when 
I was drinking. But I’ve found Christianity now. I’ve 
turned over a new leaf so no matter what happens, I want 
you to know I love you, and I’m sorry if my drinking hurt 
you in the past.” 

“Mother, don’t talk as if you’re about to die!” Autumn 
was alarmed. “You’re a young woman yet! After you have 
the heart surgery you need, you'll be good as new, and 
we'll have lots of good days like these!” She pointed to 
Fara, who was dancing with enjoyment, watching the 
monkeys. 

“No, I don’t think so,” Marcia shook her head. “You 
know I’ve always had premonitions of the future, and 
often they were right. This time I feel that it will either be 
my heart that kills me, or Jack will kill me.” 
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“Mother, don’t say that!” Autumn protested. 

“It’s all right. I’m at peace, and I want you to be at 
peace,” Marcia told her, then she changed the subject, and 
they continued enjoying the day at the zoo with Fara. It . 
was the last time Autumn would see her mother alive. 

September 16, 1975, Jack stood outside Marcia’s house, 
again trying to gain entry using the torn one hundred 
dollar bills. 

“Look, Marcia, I just want to take you to dinner. Some- 
place really nice. I’m staying at the Hotel by the Quay, if 
you'll go with me to dinner, I'll take you to the Red Lion, 
Quay Restaurant and we can talk. I’m ready to sign over 
the title of the car to you, and I'll agree to any divorce 
papers you have drawn up. Just go out with me this 
evening.” 

Tired, disheartened and discouraged, Marcia had been 
virtually a prisoner in her home for weeks, afraid of 
meeting Jack when she went out. The thought of getting 
dressed up, going out to eat in one of the nicest restaurants 
in the city was appealing. Surely, she reasoned, she would 
be safe in the company of a restaurant full of people. 
Marcia agreed. 

The restaurant is located near one of the large bridges 
spanning the Columbia River that divides Washington 
from Oregon. Built overlooking the scenic river, the res- 
taurant has windows all across the south wall, and diners 
may sit and enjoy the view, especially the spectacular 
sunsets reflected on the water. The menus were as large 
as posters, and two waiters hovered near the table. 

Marcia began to relax, or perhaps it was the wine, at any 
rate, she looked at Jack almost kindly. This was the way 
life was supposed to be. In luxurious surroundings, pam- 
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pered and catered to, Marcia began to feel better about 
things, although she was still determined to divorce him. 

“If you'll come over to my room, I'll sign any divorce 
papers that you have,” Jack assured her. He seemed sin- 
cere,and caring. “I know I haven’t been myself lately, and 
I apologize. You can have the title to the car. Just come 
over to my room, and I'll sign it over to you.” 

For once in her life, Marcia’s intuition and sixth sense 
deserted her. She accompanied Jack to the motel. 


Chapter Three 


For three days, Autumn had tried phoning her mother, 
but she could not reach her, always getting a busy signal. 
She had knelt in the prayer room, crying and crying. At 
the time she was concerned that she was losing her mind, 
because she felt such a deep sense of loss and desolation. 

Autumn was singing in the church choir on a Septem- 
ber evening. The song was a particularly poignant one, 
and when she sang the solo, the words: “He’ll be the 
mother for the motherless,” Autumn felt tears spring to 
hemeves: 

During the prayer service, she was summoned to the 
director’s office, where two policemen informed her that 
her mother was dead. Then she understood. Autumn 
believes she has inherited a little of her mother’s extrasen- 
sory perception, and the grief she felt was at the moment 
of her mothers’ demise. 

“How? What happened?” Autumn cried. 

The police officers were unable to tell her much. Marcia 
was dead from two gunshot wounds to the heart. There 
were only two people who knew exactly what happened 
that night in room 160 at the Inn of the Quay, and one of 
those persons was dead. 

The detectives were uncommunicative with the de- 
ceased’s family, saying merely that the case was under 
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investigation. Marcia’s family read in the Columbian news- 
paper that after shooting her, Jack had put Marcia’s body 
in the trunk of his car. There was a picture on the front page 
of the police retrieving her body from the trunk of the car. 

They learned that he had driven around for hours, 
actually starting to drive to Arizona, before calling his 
mother, who convinced him to call an attorney. The attor- 
ney advised him to give himself up. 

Olga, Marcia’s mother and her Aunt Eleanor and sister 
Paula had gone to Marcia’s house, after they were noti- 
fied. The paint was still wet on the oil painting, ABAN- 
DONED, picturing a big eyed kitten peeping out from a 
weathered barn. Marcia’s diary was there, and Eleanor 
picked it up and read from one of the last entries: 

“I haven't slept for days. Jack is going to kill me, either 
by sending my blood pressure too high, or something. He 
is killing me. I have called the police and called the police 
and they won’t do anything.” The desperation in her 
written words, brought the women to tears. 

The autopsy was completed, before the family could 
hold the funeral. When asked if they minded if Patterson 
attended the funeral, the family members let the authori- 
ties know in no uncertain terms that they did mind. 
Nevertheless, there was a court order issued for Jackie 
Charles Patterson, who was being held in the Clark 
County jail under $75,000 bail pending murder charges, 
permitting him to attend his wife’s funeral. 

The funeral was held September 18, 1975 at the Ever- 
green Funeral Chapel. There were two guards with Jack 
at the funeral home, and he was screened from the fam- 
ily’s view by being held in a different room than the one 
the family occupied. However, they could hear him. All 
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during the music and the eulogy, Patterson sobbed and 
cried and moaned. At one point, Eleanor felt compelled 
to hold her nephew’s arm. His eyes were blazing, and he 
was trembling with rage. 

“T’d like to kill him! I’m GOING to kill him! The gall of 
that scum, coming here and carrying on like that!” 

Eleanor managed to calm him. Ironically, only a short 
time later, the same nephew was picked up ona marijuana 
charge and placed in a jail cell near Patterson. After three 
days, the nephew asked to be transferred to another cell. 
He told family members, “The best punishment would be 
for him to live a long life! He was crying and carrying on 
the whole time I was in jail with him. There’s no sense 
killing a creep like him. I hope he lives to be a hundred, 
cause he’Il be miserable the whole time!” 

The trial started January 29, 1976 in the Clark County 
Courthouse. The four story rose colored poured concrete 
building, is an impressive building with polished brass 
fittings and marble floors. 

The first session of the court was only three days in July, 
1850, when the primary business was to grant Forbes 
Barclay the permit to operate a ferry. For the first five 
years, court was held in various buildings. A two story 
building was built in October of 1855. It was 30 x 45 foot, 
of frame construction and cost $440 to build. 

Clark County, renamed in honor of the famous explorer, 
at first had no jail. Prisoners were housed in the Hudson 
Bay Company’s buildings, since their buildings were the 
most secure in the settlement. In April, 1858, the county 
took bids for a jail and Silas Maxon won with a low bid of 
$1155. Both buildings sold at public auction on November 
9, 1882 for $1036, to the Sisters of the House of Providence. 
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Anew courthouse was built in 1884 which cost $40,000, 
but sadly, it burned, along with all the court records in 
1890. There was a great deal of discussion concerning the 
building of the new courthouse, with proposed plans of 
the building published in the Weekly Columbian. Anew fire 
resistant building was erected in 1892 at a cost of $65,000. 

The Clark County Jail was built new in 1984 and houses 
300 inmates. At the police headquarters, which is located 
across the street from the City Government Building, a 
poster on the wall reads: If you drink and drive, we'll provide 
the chaser. In the picture a group of uniformed officers 
stands by a row of police cars. 

All the city and county offices appear neat, tidy and 
well organized. Vancouver is proud of the fact they are 
regularly chosen as one of the top ‘Most Desirable’ U.S.A. 
cities to live in. Money magazine picked Vancouver forty- 
second of the top three hundred cities in 1990, and the city 
of Vancouver has been named in other polls of travel 
editors and authors. 

It was a snowy, cold day, January 29, 1976 when Judge 
Robert D. McMullen presided in Clark County District 
Court. The courtroom is on the fourth floor, near the 
Judge’s chambers, and defendants are brought up by 
bailiffs in the elevator. There is always an effort made to 
have the defendant seated long before any of the public 
is admitted. 

In the hall outside the courtroom, reporter Bill O’Neal 
from the Columbian covered the story, along witha camera 
man. The ‘body in the trunk’ case, as they referred to it, 
had made the front page in September, and now they were 
here to write up the follow-up story. 

Prosecuting Attorney, Sharon Howard, who is now 
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General Counsel for the Bellevue School District, 
Bellevue, Washington, presented the following statement 
in the Washington State Superior Court in and for Clark 

County: = 


That he, the said Jackie Charles Patterson, on or about 
the 16th day of September, 1975, in the County of 
Clark, State of Washington, with a premeditated de- 
sign to effect the death of one Marcia Elaine Patterson, 
a human being, willfully, unlawfully and feloniously 
then and there did shoot at, toward and into the body 
of the said Marcia Elaine Patterson with a .25 caliber 
pistol, thereby wounding the said Marcia Elaine Pat- 
terson from which wounds the said Marcia Elaine 
Patterson died on the 16th day of September, 1975, in 
violation of RCW 9.48.030, (the statue which states 
that the crime of murder is contrary to the peace and 
dignity of the State of Washington.) 


Ms. Howard was assisted by Philip Marshall. In her 
mid thirties, Ms. Howard was an attractive blonde, of 
medium height, who favored dark colored suits that 
tended to emphasize her trim figure. The defendant had 
as his attorney, Jackson Welch, who is a District Court 
Judge today. Jackson Welch was a short man with brown 
hair and blue eyes. He had been appointed by the Clark 
County Legal Defender Services. Members of the bar 
rotate in their services. There was some discussion at first 
whether or not Patterson would qualify, since he listed 
employment with the Guerra Brothers, and since he had 
spoken with attorney Jim Ladley over the phone, when 
he had Marcia’s body in the trunk. But it was decided that 
he did qualify, and he was defended at taxpayers’ cost. 
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It is interesting to note Patterson’s signature on his 
Financial Sheet and on the Interview Sheet. His handwrit- 
ing appears light and shaky on the first sheet and became 
progressively darker and more legible later. 

The jury selection took two days. Both attorneys used 
their challenges frequently, and they ended with eight 
women and four men on the jury, which was sequestered 
for deliberations. For the nine preceding days, they were 
allowed to return to their homes, but they were cautioned 
not to discuss the case with any one else or with each 
other, until they had received the Judge’s instructions and 
retired to render their verdict. 

There were twenty-two witnesses listed to be called and 
forty seven exhibits. 

Except for Arthur Thobois, Marcia’s brother, and Dean 
Thobois, Marcia’s nephew, her family was excluded from 
the courtroom. They were told they might ‘influence’ the 
jury. Even today, they feel bitter about it. They point out 
that Jackie’s mother was flown from Arizona at the State’s 
expense to testify in his behalf, but they were asked not 
to attend. 

Welch had his work cut out for him. He knew the 
prosecution was going to present evidence of premedita- 
tion, in the fact that Jack had flown up for the previous 
visits, each time registering in a hotel under a false name. 
There was the evidence that the gun used was his. Also, 
there was the bullet hole in the mattress from the motel 
that would have to be discredited. He thought if he could 
get the jury to forget the evidence and focus on the pitiable 
defendant, his state-appointed client might havea chance. 

Although he was a young attorney, Welch had already 
gotten the reputation as a tough trial attorney. Of even 
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temper and serious demeanor, Welch had the ability to 
conceal his emotions and a sharp mind to penetrate the 
weakness in an opponents arguments. Welch had heard 
the confession tape Jack had made. He was going to ask - 
that it be played before the jury, but he doubted that the 
Judge would allow the tape to reach the jury’s ears. 

Jack appeared for the first day in court wearing a brown 
sweater over a white shirt, open at the collar, and brown 
slacks. He appeared calm, but his eyes filled with tears, 
when his late wife’s name was mentioned. 

In opening statements, Ms. Howard said the state 
would present a chain of evidence showing Patterson 
planned the premeditated murder of his estranged wife, 
Marcia. Defense counsel, Welch, countered that they 
would show the defendant Patterson had always been a 
‘plinker’, shooting at rocks and bottles on the desert in the 
vicinity of his home in Coolidge, Arizona, and that Pat- 
terson had fired into the bed with his .25 caliber pistol 
shortly after checking in at the Quay on Sept. 13. 

The first witness called to the stand was Deputy Coro- 
ner Gene White, who was summoned by police to the 
place Patterson’s car was parked. He observed the body 
was wrapped in what he described as a blanket. The next 
witnesses were members of the Vancouver Police Depart- 
ment. Officers Chester Smith, Wayne Warne and Wayne 
Eads, each in turn, testified that they had been advised 
Jackie Charles Patterson had come to the police headquar- 
ters and told the officer on duty that his wife had been 
accidentally killed, and that her body was in the trunk of 
his car parked on the street near the police station. With 
Detectives Bill Kittleson, Emery Settles, and Deputy Coro- 
ner Eugene G. White, they had retrieved the body from 
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the auto trunk. A newspaper reporter from The Columbian 
was on hand and took a photograph of the officers and 
the stretcher. 

Defense Attorney Welch asked each officer in turn if 
Jackie Patterson had VOLUNTARILY appeared and VOL- 
UNTARILY brought his wife’s body to the police station, 
after his first panic had subsided, making sure the jury 
knew that he had not been apprehended, but VOLUN- 
TARILY surrendered himself to the authorities. 

The police officers testified that they had gone to the 
Inn of the Quay, room 160 to search for evidence, and 
discovered that room had already been cleaned and the 
bed made up by the hotel staff. Patterson had checked into 
the hotel under the name of Bill Burns. 

The head housekeeper, Thelma Bryan, testified that on 
the morning of September 16, she had been advised that 
a pillow, bedspread and wastebasket were missing from 
room 160. The officers were then called back to the stand, 
Where they testified that on the day Jack Patterson 
brought his wife’s body to the police station, they found 
her body wrapped in a bedspread, under her head was a 
pillow and in the trunk of the car was also a wastebasket 
that was identified as the property of the Quay Motel. 

Ms. Bryan, the housekeeper, testified that on the day 
after the murder, the maids found a pillow ina linen room 
near room 160, and that the pillow had two bullet holes 
Invik 

Welch objected to the inference that the pillow came 
from room 160, since the Quay has about one hundred 
pillows of the same type and it could not be traced to room 
160. 

Sergeant Smith testified that when they entered the 
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room, finding that the bed was made, t I was 
bed. In doing so, he said, two bullet ho 8 a ‘NS 
oO, 


the mattress pad and in the mattress. C 
a police photographer, said they lifted off the matu-. : 
then, as the box springs were being removed, a spent 
bullet fell from it onto the floor. Further investigation led 
to the recovery of another bullet, embedded between the 
carpet pad and the concrete floor. 

Doctor Archie Hamilton, coroner, testified that a third 
bullet was spotted in an X-ray of Marcia Patterson’s body 
and that an employee of the Evergreen funeral home had 
recovered it. Hamilton testified that she had died of two 
bullet wounds in the left breast. He explained that he was 
too exhausted the night of September 16, to continue 
probing for it on that night, and sent it on over to the 
funeral home. 

Welch cross examined the doctor, and Hamilton admit- 
ted he had erred in his first report, which said the woman 
had been shot once in the back and once in the breast. At 
the time, the doctor explained, he was unaware there were 
powder burns on the front of her dress. The wound in her 
back was the exit point of one of the bullets. 

Sergeant Settles testified that he was present at the 
funeral home when the victim’s clothing was removed 
from the body. He testified that among the items was a 
brassiere, which he said had a hole in the side over the left 
breast. 

Prosecutor Howard brought out the fact of the pillow 
with two bullet holes as being used to muffle the sound 
of shooting. 

Defense Attorney Welch explained the unusual inci- 
dent of Patterson’s firing a pistol into the bed, muffled by 
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theslow as being typical of the sometimes unpredictable 
Vid irrational behavior of the defendant, resulting from 
birth defects. 

Sergeant Smith testified that he had asked for the sheets 
from room 160 from the maid, and received sheets that 
were purported to be from that room. He had taken them 
to the department where they were locked in the evidence 
room. There were no bullet holes in the sheets. 

Ms. Bryan said she knew of no request from the police 
to search for sheets, but that employees had been asked 
to find a pillow case. She said no pillow case with holes 
in it was found in a check with the laundering facility. 

Marvin Fuhrman, of Evergreen Funeral Home testified 
that he had found a bullet lodged in Marcia Patterson’s 
body. 

An employee of the Quay testified that Patterson had 
checked into the motel under the name of Bill Burns. An 
employee of the Thunderbird Laundry testified that they 
had found no bullet holed sheets or pillow cases. A pro- 
cession of waiters, maids, and a taxi cab driver all testified 
to the fact of seeing Marcia in the presence of Jackie 
Charles Patterson on the night of her death. 

Arthur Dubois and Dean Dubois testified that they had 
found the halves to ten one hundred dollar bills, none of 
them matching, in Marcia Patterson’s freezer. They ex- 
plained the method Patterson used to bribe Marcia into 
talking with him. 

Defense Counsel Welch pounced on that and brought 
out that Marcia took money from Patterson, even though 
she was receiving public assistance. He asked if Marcia 
had the title to the car she drove from Arizona to Wash- 
ington state, and he brought out that Marcia was trying 
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to obtain the title to a mobile home and a car and was 
attempting to get even more money from Patterson. In his 
questioning of different witnesses, Welch asked questions 
which elicited responses that Marcia was fifteen years 
older than her husband, that she was physically equal if 
not larger than her husband, and that she had a back- 
ground of alcohol addiction as well as mental problems. 

He called the officer to the stand who had made a report 
on April 19, when Marcia had fired through the door at 
Jackie, nicking his ear. Welch masterfully portrayed Pat- 
terson as the victim, who sincerely loved his abusive, 
difficult wife. 

Ms. Howard countered with calling Deputy Sheriff 
Darrel Krause to the stand, who testified that he was 
dispatched to the home of the victim, who reported an 
assault. He verified that he saw the cut window screen 
and the broken window, but he did not see the defendant 
with the hammer. 

A neighbor, Alice Everett, was called to the stand, and 
she testified that Marcia Patterson feared for her life at the 
hands of Jackie Patterson. 

Attorney James Ladley was called to the stand, and he 
testified that Jackie had called him and told him that he 
had accidentally wounded Marcia. When he asked how 
bad, there was a long silence, and then Jackie admitted 
she was dead. Ladley said he had advised him to imme- 
diately surrender to the police. 


Chapter Four 


Outside the courtroom, Marcia’s family gathered in a 
huddle, discussing the case. Olga Thobois, Marcia’s mother 
saw Jack Patterson’s mother approaching the courtroom. 
Witnesses were held outside the courtroom until such 
time as they were called to the stand to testify. 

Olga’s eyes filled with tears. Despite the fact her 
former friend’s son had killed her daughter, she could 
feel no bitterness, but only sadness at the woman’s 
plight. Olga bowed her head, tears running down her 
cheeks. 

Autumn tugged at Olga’s arm, “You’re a better Chris- 
tian than I am, Grandma. I think that woman is to blame 
for a lot of what happened!” 

“No, child. It’s a tragedy for all concerned.” Olga told 
her sadly. 

Inside the courtroom, only Arthur Thobois of the vic- 
tim’s family was present to hear Jack’s mother testify on 
the witness stand. 

She was asked to state her name. Phyllis Putnam, an 
attractive woman of medium height, with glossy brown 
hair and neatly dressed, told the court that Jackie was 
born in Haskell County, Texas, on the twelfth day of 
November, 1944 in the Haskell County Hospital. 

“Was the birth complicated with certain difficulties?” 
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The Defense attorney asked, his attitude and voice con- 
veying his sympathy to the jury. 

“Yes. It was a breech birth. Due to the fact of not enough 
oxygen at birth, he developed a speech defect and a... 
muscular defects.” 

“As he was growing up, as an infant and then as a 
young child, did those difficulties eventually become ap- 
parent to you?” 

“Oh, yes. One leg was quite a bit longer than the other 
one.” His mother said. 

Jackson Welch frowned slightly. The limp was obvious 
to the jury. He wanted to bring out other testimony. So he 
prompted her, “What about his hands?” he asked. 

“He has difficulty in gripping his hands.” Phyllis told 
them. 

“Now, did you as he was growing up make efforts to 
take him to certain doctors to try and work with him and 
see what could be done for his problems?” The Defense 
Attorney asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

When asked to elaborate, Phyllis told the court that she 
took him toa chiropractor at first and then to an osteopath 
in Forth Worth, Texas, and different ones. She said she 
couldn’t remember them all, but she added that the osteo- 
path in Texas attempted to straighten Jackie’s legs when 
he was approximately six years old, by working with his 
legs. 

What did she do about his hands?” Welch asked. 

“She had him work with clay, squeeze clay, and physical 
therapy like that.” 

“Do you recall how long you took him to this osteo- 


path?” 
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“Oh, about six or eight months.” Phyllis answered. 

Then Attorney Welch asked what had been done for 
Jackie’s speech, and Olivia told the court that he had been 
to a Rehabilitation Clinic in Phoenix, Arizona, when he 
was about eight or nine years old. 

When asked how long he had attended those speech 
therapy classes, Mrs. Putnam replied that he had attended 
for approximately six to eight months, and that it seemed 
to help some. 

Some of the people in the courtroom shifted restlessly 
in their seats. There was nothing particularly new or 
interesting about his mother’s testimony, since Jack Pat- 
terson’s liabilities were painfully obvious to the specta- 
tors. 

But when Mr. Welch said, “Now, Mrs. Putnam, direct- 
ing your attention to Tuesday, the 16th of September of 
last year.” The slight noise in the courtroom stilled, and it 
was totally silent as he continued his questioning. 

“In the early morning hours, did you receive a call from 
Jackie from Vancouver?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And do you recall approximately what time that would 
have been?” 

“It was around 7:15, or 7:30.” 

“And what was his condition at the time he called you?” 

“Well, he was hysterical.” 

“What did he relate to you at that time?” 

As Phyllis started to answer, Ms. Howard jumped up, 
“Objection, Your Honor.” 

“Excuse me. What basis?” Welch demanded. 

“Calling for hearsay.” The prosecutor bit off her words 
sharply. 
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Judge McMullen instructed, “Objection is overruled. 
She may answer.” 

By this time the witness looked confused, so Welch 
repeated the question, “When he made this phone call, 
what did he relate to you?” 

“He said, ”There’s been an accident." 

“What else did he relate to you?” Welch’s voice was 
quiet, but everyone in the courtroom was leaning for- 
ward, listening intently. 

“He was very hysterical. I can’t remember just exactly 
what all he did say. He said, ”There’s been accident and 
Marcia’s been hurt." And that’s... 

Welch interrupted her, “Did you in the course of the 
next few minutes, did you have more than one conversa- 
tion with him on the telephone?” 

“Yes, sir. He called me back a little later.” 

“And if you are not able to separate out what was in 
one conversation from what was in the other, if you could 
just indicate to the ladies and gentlemen just what was 
said to you during the conversation.” Welch stood to one 
side, waiting for Phyllis to continue. 

“Well, it was just he was real hysterical, what I could 
hear. He just said, ”There’s been an accident and Marcia’s 
been hurt." The rest of it I can’t remember, it’s been so 
long." 

“All right. Did you advise him to do something after he 
told you that?” 

“Yes, | told him to call an attorney in Casa Grande.” 

“In your later conversation with Jackie, did you dis- 
cuss... No, strike that.” Welch turned to the court reporter 
and then back to Phyllis. “Did you advise him as to 
anything else he should do?” 
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“Yes, I told him to get a hold of Mr. Ladley, the attorney 
up in Vancouver, and I think the lawyer in Casa Grande 
called Mr. Ladley.” 

“And did you have any conversation with Jackie when 
you talked with him about the question of turning himself 
in to the police?” 

“That’s what he wanted to do.” Mrs. Putnam said. 

“Did he indicate to you some concerns about doing that 
or some desire about returning to Arizona instead of 
doing that?” 

“No.” 

When asked if she could recall anything else in their 
conversations, Mrs. Putnam could not. Welch asked if she 
had advised him to turn himself in, and she replied that she 
had told him to go to the attorney Mr. Ladley in Vancouver. 

Then it was time for the cross examination. Sharon 
Howard, her pleasant features set in an impassive expres- 
sion, approached the witness. She was dressed in a dark 
suit with a blouse that had a soft bow at the neck and she 
looked young and attractive. 

“Is the defendant your only child, Mrs. Putnam?” She 
asked. 

“Yes, Ma’am.” Phyllis answered calmly. 

“And how long ago was it that he last lived at home?” 

“Oh, about ten years ago.” 

“l am not familiar with Arizona. Approximately how 
far away is it from where you lived to where Mr. Patterson 
lived in Arizona?” 

“About twenty two miles.” 

“T don’t think we have anything further, Your Honor.” 
Ms. Howard concluded. Welch had nothing further, so the 
court recessed for lunch. 
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Arthur joined the other Thobois relatives at Eleanor’s 
house, which was only six blocks from the courthouse. 

While the family ate, they discussed the case. Arthur 
shook his head, waving a chicken leg for emphasis. “I 
don’t understand why the prosecutor didn’t ask more 
questions. We heard Jackie told the police he originally 
intended to drive Marcia home to Arizona, but now his 
mother says he never told her that on the phone.” 

“T think he intended to dump her body out on the desert 
where it would never be found.” Olga said, and Eleanor 
agreed. They believed it quite possible that Jack might 
have dumped Marcia’s body ina desolate region and they 
might never have known what happened to her. 

All the members of Marcia’s family were disturbed by 
the fact the newspapers seemed to paint Marcia as a 
scheming, violent woman, when they realized she had 
lived in terror from Jack’s malevolent character. 

Eleanor shook her head in frustration. “I wish we could 
be called as witnesses to testify to the way Jack stalked 
and frightened Markie.” 

Arthur said solemnly, “It’s no picnic being on the wit- 
ness stand, besides there is plenty of concrete evidence to 
convict Jack.” 

They continued discussing the case, and despite their 
anxious worries, they were all confident that justice would 
prevail, and that Jack Patterson would be found guilty. 

“T think I’ll wait here with you, Sis.” Olga told Eleanor. 

“Of course, that’s the best thing. There’s no sense wait- 
ing outside the courtroom on those hard chairs. Arthur 
will keep us posted on what's happening, won't you?” 

Giving them his assurance, Arthur returned to the court- 


room. 


Chapter Five 


Jackie Patterson looked pale, as if he had not slept well 
the night before he continued his testimony to the jury. It 
was February 10, 1976, when Jackie Charles Patterson was 
called to the witness stand. 

Examined by the defense attorney, Jackson Welch, Pat- 
terson gave his name, and age, which was thirty one 
years. 

“Please tell the ladies and gentlemen of the jury where 
you work and what kind of work you do.” 

Jackie’s eyes looked enormous behind his thick glasses, 
and his eyes skittered nervously as he directed his gaze 
around the wood-paneled courtroom. “I work in 
Coolidge, Arizona, for an independent gasoline dealer, 
and the dealer’s name is Guerra Brothers Gas for Less.” 

“And how long have you worked there?” Welch asked. 

“aixsyears.” 

He was asked to describe his duties, and he responded 
that he did everything from waiting on customers to 
driving a gasoline truck. His voice was so soft Welch 
reminded Jackie to speak up so that the jury could hear 
him. 

“Now, you were married to Marcia Patterson; is that 
right?” 

“Yes, sir.” 
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“When did you get married?” 

“November the 20th, 1974.” 

“Now, you were together from then until January of last 
year, is that right?” 

“Yes, sir” 

“And in January of last year, did she leave and come 
back up here to Vancouver?” 

Jackie admitted that she had, twisting his hands awk- 
wardly in his lap, an anguished expression on his face. 
“Yes, sir she did.” 

“After she left Arizona, did you come up here from time 
to time to see her?” 

“Yes, sir, I did.” Jackie peered at the attorney through 
his thick glasses, with a sorrowful look on his face. 

“And how did you get up here from Arizona?” 

Patterson said that he had flown up to Portland, and 
then took a cab from the airport to Vancouver. 

“And where did you stay?” Welch asked. 

“When I came to Vancouver, I rented a room at the 
Evergreen Hotel.” 

“And what name did you register under?” 

“It was Tom Belew.” 

Attorney Welch asked Jackie to spell the name, which 
he did, and then Welch brought out the fact that Jackie 
had stayed at the Evergreen Hotel for three nights. 

“Where did you go from there?” He was asked. 

“T left there and I went and rented a room at the Quay 
down by the water.” 

“And when you rented the room at the Quay, what 
name did you use there?” 

“Bill Burns.” 

“Now, Jackie, would you tell the ladies and gentlemen 
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of the jury how it was that you used different names other 
than your own when you went to motels?” 

Jackie grinned. “It started when I first met my wife in 
Arizona. It started out over a telephone call because she... 
my phone is listed under my boss’s name because it goes 
with the job. And she told me she tried to call me one night 
and they gave her the number where | was living and she 
called and asked me why I was using some other name. 
And I told her if she asked me how many other names 
that I had. And that’s how it started. It was just a game.” 

“And on another occasion when you came up to Van- 
couver to see her in April of last year did you register at 
the Riviera Motel under a name other than your own?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“But this was all a game between you and your wife, is 
that correct?” 

“Yes, that’s correct.” 

Marcia’s brother sat in the courtroom appalled at the 
way the defense attorney was defusing what Marcia’s 
family felt was the damning evidence that Jackie Patter- 
son had attempted to cover his trail when he stalked 
Marcia in Vancouver. He could hardly believe his ears, 
when Welch brought out that Jackie had used false names 
on previous visits to Vancouver, and successfully con- 
veyed to the jury that it was all only a playful game, 
according to Jackie. 

Arthur frowned and craned his neck, staring at the 
prosecutor. Why wasn’t Ms. Howard objecting to this 
distortion of the truth? He knew his sister Paula and his 
mother would be terribly upset when they heard about 
this testimony and he was glad they were not present to 
hear it. 
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“Now, when you came to Vancouver in September, 
what if anything did you bring with you?” 

“I brought around sixteen hundred in cash and I 
brought a pistol with me. Because of the money.” 

Arthur wanted to snort with disgust, but he kept a tight 
rein on his emotions and his demeanor, having been 
warned beforehand by the prosecutor. He thought Jackie 
had spent the last four months thinking up clever reasons 
and excuses for what he had done. Bringing the pistol to 
Vancouver showed premeditation, but he successfully 
dodged that conclusion by saying that he only carried it 
because of the money. Arthur’s hands tightened into fists, 
as he sat, helplessly listening to the words of Marcia’s 
husband and killer. 

“Now, when you were down in Arizona, did you have 
a pistol with you much of the time?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And would you explain why you had to have a pistol 
with you?” 

“It’s mostly concerning my job because I did the bank 
deposits and I had to drive fifteen miles to the bank in 
another town to deposit the money. And also on the gas 
trucks I had to carry money on me to pay for the gas when 
I picked it up, therefore I carried a gun with me.” 

“Now, from time to time down in Arizona when you 
have had the gun with you and when you are driving in 
the trucks or doing other things, have you had occasion 
to shoot off the gun?” 

“Yes, sir, | have.” 

“And would you explain to the jury under what cir- 
cumstances and when you have done that?” 

“Some times I get tired of driving the truck so I would 
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stop alongside the highway and shoot it. And also out in 
the desert I would shoot at cactus and things. There’s an 
irrigation ditch for water and when I go out there quite a 
bit I throw stuff in the water and shoot at it as it’s floating 
down the water in the ditch.” 

“All right. Now, do you know what day you checked 
into the Quay, Jackie?” 

“Yes. It was on a Saturday.” 

“All right, Jackie, bringing your attention to the Satur- 
day you checked into the Quay Motel. Would you tell the 
ladies and gentlemen of the jury what you did that Satur- 
day after you checked in?” 

“It was the latter part of the day and I checked in and I 
went to register for a room and the young lady gave the 
keys to me and I went to the room. And as I approached 
the door I heard some women talking, and I looked down 
the hallway and there were two women who looked like 
maids cleaning the rooms. So I went in and for no real 
reason I turned the TV on and I just faintly recall a little 
bit on the TV, a detective. And for no reason, really, I 
pulled the pillow off the bed and pulled the pistol out of 
my bag and just shot through the pillow one time into the 
Bea 

“Jackie, can you give any reason for doing that?” 

He admitted that he had none. 

“Had you ever done anything similar to that before?” 
Welch asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What was that?” 

“In Arizona where I live at the service station, I have 
shot into the ceiling and into the walls from time to time, 
and there too, for no real reason.” 
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Welch asked Jack to describe the building where he 
worked, and where he had shot at random. 

“It’s probably as wide as this courtroom and one and 
half times as long. And we used to havea grocery store in 
there but we took the grocery store out and made it just 
kind of a storage building.” 

“And when you were inside the station there, there 
were a couple of times when you shot the gun off?” 

At Jackie’s assent, Welch continued, “What did you 
shoot at when you did that?” 

“Just the walls or the ceiling. And one time I hit one of these 
lights and it fell down on top of my boss’s head. It didn’t, you 
know, hurt him, but he had also shot in the station.” 

There were some discreet titters from the spectators at 
the image of Jackie’s boss crowned with a light fixture. 

Judge McMullen raised his eyebrows and the amuse- 
ment was quickly stifled. 

Jackson Welch hammered home his point by repeating, 
“All right, when you would do this shooting, no one ever 
got hurt. Aside from your boss’s head, no one ever got shot?” 

“No sir, we never hurt anybody.” 

“He’s done the same thing?” 

“Nes.” 

Since it was late in the day, the court was recessed until 
the following day. 

Arthur hated to be the one to tell the women of his 
family how the testimony had gone. 

Paula hugged her mother. “It may sound bad today, but 
surely on cross examination, the truth will come out.” 

Comforting themselves with that thought, the family 
retired for the night. 

Jackson Welch was suave and imperturbable as ever, as 
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he asked Jackie, “Now, coming back to the room at the 
Quay, on the Saturday after you shot through the pillow 
and the bed, what did you do at that time immediately 
after you had done that?” 

“After I had shot through the pillow into the bed, I 
realized that I wasn’t in Arizona where people knew me 
and knew of me doing this sort of stuff in the station. So, 
one, I didn’t want anyone to know. If they knew, I might 
go to jail or something. And, two, when I shot through the 
pillow, it stuck to the pillow, so I laid it down and went to 
the door to see if the young women or ladies had heard a 
noise, because I didn’t want to get in no trouble. And I 
went back and tried to get the pillow out of the pistol 
because it was hanging together. And I did and I put the 
pillow back on the bed.” 

“Okay. And in the process of doing that, did something 
come out of the gun?” 

“Yes, sir. There was the bullet that had a shell. It was 
still kind of some way in there and another bullet trying 
to go in. And I was trying to get the pillow away from the 
gun and two bullets came out of the gun.” 

“When you say ‘two bullets’, are you talking about the 
spent shell case as one?” 

“YER 

“And then a live bullet as another?” 

“Yes, sir. and the one that wasn’t shot.” 

“Okay, the one that wasn’t shot, what did you do with 
that one?” 

“T took the clip out and put it back into the clip.” 

“All right. Now, Jackie, directing your attention to the 
next day then, Sunday, the 14th of September, did you 
have occasion to go by your wife’s house that day?” 
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Pyes, did 

“And would you explain when that happened and 
what you did at that time?” 

“It was around lunch time. I go buy and pick up a 
Sunday paper because she always liked the Sunday paper. 
And I went down and picked up the Sunday paper and I 
took it over to where my wife lived. And I didn’t knock 
because she sleeps late every day. So I put the paper 
between the two doors, and while I was there I tore one 
hundred dollar bills in half and put half through the little 
window in the door plus two blank checks with our 
names on it, a joint checking account.” 

“And then what did you do after that?” 

ler then: 

“Did you have occasion to talk to your wife later that 
afternoon?” 

Jackie stated that he did, and that he had invited her to 
dinner with him that evening, but he fell asleep in the 
hotel room, and so missed his wife for supper. 

The following day, Jackie told the jury, around three or 
three thirty in the afternoon he talked with her about 
missing their dinner date the previous night. She agreed 
to meet him for dinner on Monday night. 

“She called me at my motel room and said that she was 
at Onslow’s, that she would give me fifteen minutes to get 
there.” He stated that the time was around 6:30 p.m. 

“When I went in to Onslow’s she was in the cocktail 
lounge waiting for me.” 

“And what did you do then?” 

“I sat down and began to talk to my wife.” 

“And did you stay there and have dinner with her?” 

“Yes, sir I did.” 
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Welch asked what Jackie had to drink, and Patterson 
replied that he drank two Miller’s beers, and that Marcia 
had a King Alfonse, which was a dark colored drink that 
didn’t look good to him. After they finished dinner, he 
said they had called a cab, to take them from Onslow’s to 
the Quay. 

“What happened when you got to the Quay?” 

“I was going to give directions or something to the man 
and my wife said she wanted to have a drink first. So the 
cab driver went ahead around to the entrance that goes to 
the lounge and the dining room and we got out and I paid 
the driver. And as we went inside the building, well, I 
assumed that we was going to havea drink. And the wife 
said she didn’t want one, that the cab driver didn’t need 
to know where we were going or what we were going to 
do and asked where my room was. And I said it was across 
the parking lot and we had to go through another door to 
get to it. And we proceeded to go down the hallway 
toward the west, I believe, and had to go down towards 
the lobby and the desk where I had rented the room. 

“And on the way down she says, something about, ” We 
don’t have to go by the desk, do we? And I said “No, 
Ma’am.” And we were at the door almost. I said, “We can 
go out this door and cut across the parking lot and go in 
the other door.” So we did." 

“All right. Where did you go then at that time?” 

“We went to the room that I rented.” 

Welch elicited the information that it was room 160. 
Then he asked what they did. 

“We just began to talk and we were man and wife for... 
as man and wife were. We went to bed.” 

“All right. Now, when you and Marcia had gotten 
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married, you had an agreement about that?” Welch asked 
softly. 

“Yes, sir we did.” 

“And what was that?’ 

“Marcia, my wife, before we got married said that she 
had heart trouble and she said that she would rather not 
have intercourse because it was hard on her chest and we 
had... it was hard on her chest and that we made an 
agreement that we wouldn’t have any intercourse.” 

“All right. And as part of that agreement, did you 
discuss other ways to get sexual satisfaction besides ordi- 
nary intercourse?” 

“Yes, sir, we did.” 

“And that was not by ordinary sexual intercourse?” 

Hino, sin” 

“And that was done there in the room?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Now, after that, after you finished with that, then what 
happened?” 

“We got up and cleaned up and threw on the covers, 
said I would call her at her home and also what we would 
have for supper when we were having supper and this 
and that. My wife was saying that I had gotten her into a 
lot of trouble with the Welfare Department, and some- 
thing about she accused me of putting our mobile home 
into another woman’s name. And, anyway, we got up and 
she started talking about this again, and also said that I 
was just coming up here to check on her and I told her that 
I wasn’t. I just wanted to see my wife.” 

“All right.” Welch appeared to be trying to check the 
flow of information provided by his client. 

“Now, after you cleaned up and got dressed, where 
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were you and what were you doing and where was she 
and what was she doing when she started talking like that 
again?” 

“She was coming out of the bathroom and I was sitting 
on the foot of the bed putting my shoes on.” 

“All right. And when she started coming out of the 
bathroom, how was she acting and how was she talking? 
Just explain it to the jury as best you can.” 

“She was in a loud voice,” Jackie shifted his eyes nerv- 
ously, “Kind of a loud voice, accusing me of this and that 
and started over towards her purse. It was sitting on the 
dresser, I guess, up against the wall. And as she got closer, 
I don’t know why, but I just felt that maybe she had a gun 
or something in her purse, because I had been shot by her 
before. So I got up and I went over to my bag that was 
laying, sitting on the floor right next to where her purse 
was. And I reached down. I was going to get the gun that 
I had, and while I was over I intended to take a look back 
because of the way she was acting and everything. She 
had her purse in her... up in her hands and she came out 
with a pistol. And as I was coming up I hit itand knocked 
it on the ground. And I came on up and my wife, I guess, 
seeing as I had a gun in my hand, started grabbing and 
pulling and we just started scuffling. And I was trying to 
tell my wife that we didn’t want no trouble, no use of 
having no trouble. And she kept on grabbing and hitting 
and we was just... it just all went off.” 

“Now, Jackie, at the time that she had shot you, was that 
the time that you had been to Vancouver before Septem- 
ber” 

At that question, Arthur looked toward the prosecu- 
tor’s table, expecting her to jump up, objecting, but she 
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did not. He felt worried. It was another repetition of the 
facts that distorted the reasons Marcia had fired at Jackie. 
Arthur wondered why no one mentioned how terrified 
Marcia had been. He did not like the way the defense 
attorney kept reminding the jury of the incident. Jack was 
no victim, but from listening to the testimony, it was 
coming across to the jury that way. With a frown on his 
forehead, Arthur turned his attention back to the little 
man in the witness chair. 

“Now, you indicated that she started grabbing and 
hitting and you were scuffling?” 

“Yes, sir. We were at the foot of the bed and we were just 
going all over. And then we wound up on the other side 
of the bed, the side that the bathroom is on.” 

“How far apart were the two of you from each other?” 

“We were always just right there together and had a 
hold. We connected at all times.” 

At Welch’s next question, Patterson continued, “I heard 
a noise and my wife began to go back and down. And I 
just kind of talked to her and she just... I was scared and 
all this, and my wife had gone over on her back on the 
bed. And I was trying to grab her and talk to her and get 
her to talk to me and she wouldn’t. And all she would say 
was something about her bra being too tight.” 

“What did you do at that point?” 

“Well, I was more scared and everything, so I tried to 
get behind her back to get her bra undone where it goes 
together. And I couldn’t get back there, so I took and 
unbuttoned her dress and began to tear the bra. And then 
that’s when I seen the blood and the stuff. 

“And I went into the bathroom and I started grabbing 
towels and everything and putting cold water on them 
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and trying to stop the blood and trying to talk to her and 
get her to talk to me, but she wouldn’t talk to me no more.” 
As he talked, tears ran down his cheeks, and he wiped his 
nose awkwardly with the back of one hand. 

“Now, Jackie, would you step down for a moment 
please, from the witness stand and come over to the 
diagram Exhibit 19 and take that pointer and point out 
where you were when she came out of the bathroom and 
started talking like that?” 

Patterson obliged the attorney by using the pointer and 
answering the questions, explaining his movements, and 
the movements of Marcia Patterson. 

“Okay, just take the witness stand again, please. All 
right, Jackie, now after you tried to loosen her bra and to 
get the towels and so forth, did she say anymore to you 
at that point?” 

“No, sir. I was trying to get her to talk to me and 
everything but she wouldn’t talk to me. And I was scared 
and I was praying, the only one I knew to turn to, was just 
praying to God so that ...trying to get my wife to talk to 
me and move, but she wouldn’t.” He started sniffling 
again, “I knew that I was going to be in trouble and that’s 
all I could think about is, you know, being in trouble. And 
they would put me inside a building and I don’t like to be 
inside a building.” 

“Now, did you pick up some things from the room?” 
When Jackie admitted that he had, Welch asked, “What 
did you pick up and what did you do with those things?” 

“T felt the gun under the bed a little ways and picked it 
up and put it in her purse and there was some more stuff 
on the floor and I put everything in her purse and put the 
purse in the waste paper basket and the towels that I had 
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used in the wastepaper basket. And there was some hair 
on the floor, I guess it was a wig now, but at that time there 
was some hair on the floor and I picked it up and put it in 
the wastepaper basket. 

“And there were two bullets laying on the floor to- 
gether pretty close, and I picked those up and flushed 
them down the commode. And then I found the gun that 
I had under the side of the bed a little ways and I put it 
back in the bag and I was trying to help my wife some 
more but she wouldn’t talk to me or nothing.” 

“What did you do at that point?” 

“T was scared and all messed up but I wrapped my wife 
up in the bedspread that she was laying on and I took her 
and put her in the trunk of the car. And the car was hard 
so I went back and I got a pillow off the bed to put under 
her head so that she would be more comfortable. And I 
put the rest of the stuff in the trunk.” 

“All right, Jackie, now step down here again and show 
us on the diagram where you were, and where she fell.” 

Jackie was crying as he used the pointer, explaining that 
Marcia had fallen onto the bed. 

“Now, after you took the things from the room and put 
them in the car and after your wife was in the car, then 
what did you do at that point?” 

“I just rode around.” 

“Rode around?” Welch raised his eyebrows at that and 
continued his questioning by asking, “Did you ever leave 
Vancouver?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Where did you ride around. Where did you drive?” 

“There were two one way Streets, one going one way 
and another one going the other way. I believe it was Main 
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and Broadway, and I just drove around and around. I was 
hoping I could hear my wife.” His voice broke on the last 
words, and tears started pouring down his face again. 

“Now, Jackie, later on that same morning, did you make 
a phone call to Arizona?” 

“Yes, I talked with my mother.” 

Jackie confirmed that his mother had suggested he talk 
with an attorney, which he did. When he drove to meet 
the attorney, he told the court there were two detectives 
there who talked with him. 

“Did you tell them what had happened?” Welch asked. 

“Yes, sir. I told them the truth. I told them where it 
happened. I told them where the car was, and where my 
wife was in the car.” 

“Jackie, when the incident happened in Room 160, 
when the gun went off, did you intend to shoot and kill 
your wife?” 

“No, sir, I did not, never.” 

“Nothing further, Your Honor.” Jackson Welch said, and 
walked to the defense counsel’s table and seated himself. 

Then it was Sharon Howard’s turn to cross examine and 
repair the damage done to the state’s case by Jack Patter- 
son’s testimony. 

“Now what kind of pistol was the pistol you said you 
had?” 

“Tt was a .25 automatic.” 

“And how long had you had that?” 

“At that time, [ had had it for maybe a little over a 
month.” 

Ms. Howard's eyebrows raised slightly at the informa- 
tion, but she continued, “Had you ever brought large 
sums of cash to Vancouver before?” 
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“Everytime.” Jack answered, somewhat smugly. 

“And did you bring a gun with you on other times?” 
She asked. 

“Yes. I have brought guns, a .22 automatic, one time.” 

“Now, you said you sometimes just shot the gun while 
driving trucks.” Jack agreed that he had. 

“Had you ever fired a gun into a mattress before, or a 
motel room or anything like that?” 

“No, Ma'am.” 

“Was there any other building you ever fired into aside 
from the old service station in Arizona?” 

“Not that I recall, Ma’am.” 

Then Prosecutor Howard turned her attention to the car 
Patterson drove. 

“When did you get the car that you drove, Mr. Patter- 
son?” 

“The Wednesday that I came in to town. I hadn’t bought 
the car then but I was just driving it.” 

“This was a test drive?” 

“Nes,” 

“And how long did you have the car on a test drive?” 

“All the time up until the Tuesday morning I went 
down and paid some cash down and wrote them a check 
for the balance.” 

“So you picked the car up on a test drive basis when 
you first came to town and then you kept the car until after 
the incident at the Quay and then you went down and 
paid it off?” 

“Yes, Ma’am.” 

“And when you met Marcia at Onslow’s, where was the 
car?” 

“T left it at the motel.” 
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“Were you planning on driving back to Arizona?” 

“Yes, Ma’am.” 

“Did you have a car in Arizona?” 

“No, Ma’am.” 

Then Ms. Howard zeroed in on the time of day that he 
checked into the Quay hotel. Jackie testified that he asked 
for a room, and didn’t even ask the prices of them. 

“So you don’t recall asking for a quiet room at the 
back?” Ms. Howard’s voice was sharp. 

“No, Ma’am.” She turned, letting the reply sink in to 
the jury’s memories of the hotel clerk stating that Jackie 
had asked for a quiet room at the back. 

“So you went into Room 160 and turned on the televi- 
sion. And what did you do next, as best as you remem- 
ber?” 

“I just for no good reason, just pulled the pillow out 
from under the bedspread and got the pistol and just shot 
through the pillow into the bed.” 

Ms. Howard’s skeptical expression said it as well as if 
she had said it aloud, “For no good reason, he shot the 
pistol through the pillow into the bed.” 

She continued with the cross examination, but she was 
never able to shake Jackie’s account of the subsequent 
events concerning the scuffle and the gun shot. He re- 
peated almost verbatim the same words. Frustrated, 
Howard went back to the Saturday night when Jack had 
called Marcia. 

“In fact, Mr. Patterson, wasn’t it true that she refused to 
see you on Saturday and isn’t that why you took the 
money over on Sunday?” 

“No, there was nothing discussed on Saturday, 
Ma’am.” 
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“You didn’t tell her that if you couldn’t have her nobody 
could?” 

“Never. Never.” Patterson’s set his jaw in a stubborn 
mode, but his attorney was already on his feet objecting. 

Judge McMullen said, “I will sustain the objection. The 
jury will disregard.” 

“T would ask that it be stricken.” Welch insisted. 

“The jury will disregard.” 

“Thank you,” defense counsel said, and resumed his 
seat. 

It was obvious to Arthur that Ms. Howard was frus- 
trated in being unable to show that Marcia felt her life 
threatened by Patterson. 

At the lunch recess, Arthur joined his mother, sister and 
Aunt Eleanor to discuss the trial’s progress. 

When he related the testimony, Eleanor’s eyes flashed. 
Her pert blonde body fairly quivered with indignation. 
“How can Jack be so misleading? It is so obvious that he 
planned this: the quiet room at the back, the gun, why 
Markie’s hair was even up in pin curls! She was totally 
unprepared for him to shoot her!” 

Paula, Marcia’s sister agreed. “He’s cleverer than most 
people realize. Assuming that meek, poor, pitiful stance 
that he does, the jury can’t see the devil that is in him!” 

Olga, her lovely countenance aged by the tragedy 
sighed. “We've got to trust in the Lord that the truth will 
come out.” 

Arthur discovered that he had lost his appetite for 
lunch. He murmured thoughtfully, “There is the evidence 
of the two bullet wounds to the heart. One shot could be 
an accident, but that is why his attorney is making so 
much of the random shooting, to prepare the jury for the 
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two bullets.” He shook his head as he paced the room, “I 
can’t see how any jury could buy the story, but we all 
know how Jack was. They don’t.” 

Autumn was clearly upset. “I think we should be called 
as witnesses and allowed to tell how he hounded her, 
stalked her, and frightened her. It’s not right that the jury 
and everyone who reads the newspapers are getting the 
idea that she was the one who was dangerous.” 

“Yes.” Arthur agreed. “It’s really unfortunate that Jack’s 
lawyer has mentioned several times that Markie 
wounded Jack last April. It doesn’t look good for the jury.” 
But at the stricken look on his mother’s face, he went over 
and kissed her gently on the forehead. “Keep your chin 
up, it’s not over yet. Surely, he’ll be found guilty.” 

The family echoed that belief, and Arthur left to make 
his way back to the courtroom. But despite his brave 
words to the family, he felt uneasy when he saw the jury 
members watching Jackie’s face during the continuing 
cross examination. 


Chapter Six 


The sun was a pewter colored orb that served to illumi- 
nate the piles of dirty snow drifts at the curbs near the 
courthouse. A sharp wind cut through the overcoats of the 
individuals entering the Clark County Courthouse for the 
continuation of the Jackie Patterson murder trial. 

In the chill atmosphere the faces of the participants as 
well as the spectators were whipped pink, and several 
could be seen shivering as they gripped Styrofoam cups 
of coffee once inside the courthouse. 

Prosecuting attorney Sharon Howard began by going 
over the same events of the evening of the murder, ascer- 
taining the times and details, but Jack Patterson remained 
firm, rarely varying from the previous testimony by so 
much as a word. She attempted to delve into what they 
were arguing about before the scuffle and shooting. 

“Up until this conversation had there been any argu- 
ment earlier in the evening?” She asked. 

“Just that she was upset about the Welfare, and that she 
said to keep me from putting my mobile home into an- 
other woman’s name. And I got where I won’t pay no 
attention because I didn’t want to argue with her. So I just 
let her do the talking because I didn’t want to argue with 
her 

“I see. So there hadn’t been any real arguments then?” 
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“No, Ma’am.” 

“Okay. Then you both got up off the bed and then had 
time to get dressed before all this happened?” 

“Yes, Ma’am.” 

“And you were sitting on the end of the bed?” 

“Yes, Ma’am.” 

Jack repeated his account of the scuffle, the gun firing, 
and Marcia collapsing back on the bed. 

It was difficult for Arthur to keep an impassive face 
when he heard Jack Patterson tell again of his sister’s 
death. When Jack repeated that Marcia had said her bra 
was too tight, Arthur frowned and stared at the floor. He 
was wondering how Marcia could have said anything, 
when the medical examiner had said death was almost 
instantaneous. He wondered if it wasn’t just something 
Jack made up to make the jury feel sympathy toward him. 

Jack’s tearful voice continued in the courtroom, “When 
I tried to get behind her back and tried to unsnap them 
snaps that hold it together, and I couldn’t, so I just unbut- 
toned her dress and began to tear the bra. And that’s when 
I seen the blood. And then I was still trying to get her to 
talk to me. And Iruninand grabbed these towels and cold 
water and tried to stop the bleeding.” 

“Did she say anything else after that?’ 

“Nothing.” 

“What did you do after that?” 

“Mostly I was praying to God and trying to get my wife 
to talk to me, say something to me, you know. And it was 
just getting so bad and it kept getting worse.” 

“Do you remember trying to listen to her breathing or 
stomach or anything?” 

“Yes, Ma’am. I put my head on her stomach to see if I 
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could feel any movement or anything, and I couldn’t. And 
at that time I was still trying to talk to my wife and get her 
to talk to me.” 

Jack’s testimony continued much as it had earlier, ex- 
cept for the fact that Ms. Howard brought out that Jack 
had lost his glasses and was groping around for the 
glasses at the same time he was looking for the gun, which 
he put in the wastebasket, along with the bloody towels. 

“How tall are you, Mr. Patterson, and how much do you 
weigh?” 

“I’m about five six and I weigh about 130, maybe 135.” 

“Did you have any difficulty carrying your wife out and 
putting her in the car? Do you remember?’ 

“A little bit, yes, Ma’am.” 

“Did you know how many times she had been shot?” 

“Nia, Maiam.” 

“But you... % 

“All I seen was the blood and I didn’t pay attention.” 

“Now, you said you found two shell casings?” 

“Yes, Ma’am.” 

Ms. Howard repeated that question and Jack answered 
it again in the affirmative. 

“Now, do you remember, Mr. Patterson, about what 
time it was that you took her body out to the car, or could 
you estimate?’ 

“Three, three thirty in the morning, somewhere along 
imtherex 

“And you just drove around until you called your 
mother?” 

“Yes, Ma’am. It was coming day time.” He hesitated, 
then continued, “That's the only thing I did, Ma’am. Just 
drove around, and I stopped. I couldn’t sleep all night 
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because I didn’t want to go to sleep in case my wife 
wanted out or something. You know, I was... I didn’t sleep 
all night.” 

It seemed incredible to Arthur that Jackie would make 
those statements implying that his wife might still have 
been alive. He frowned, thinking that if he were the 
attorney, he would have pounced on that and asked point- 
edly why, if he professed this great love for his wife, he 
had not once attempted to call an ambulance, or obtain 
any type of medical help for her. Arthur thought the 
prosecutor was missing a chance to prove how callous 
Jack Patterson was, plus he thought it might have rattled 
him, until he would have veered from the carefully 
memorized account of the events he was feeding the jury. 

Recalling how the attorneys had cautioned him before 
the trial, as a relative of the victim to display any emotion, 
he wiped the expression from his face and continued 
listening. 

“Now, after you made the phone calls around 7:00 or 
7:30 what did you do?” 

“I stayed by the car. I was hoping that I could hear my 
wife wanting to get out of the car.” 

“But I believe you told the officer that you tried to go 
in and eat something at Onslow’s cafe? Is that correct?” 

“Yes, I called the lawyers before I went to Onslow’s and 
also at Onslow’s.” 

“Aside from the phone calls did you go anywhere 
else?” 

“Yes. I went to Pederson Motors, where I finished buy- 
ing the car.” 

“You left the car, and I assume you signed papers and 
things on the car. | would assume it took awhile?” 
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“Not very long. Less than a half hour.” 

Then Ms. Howard went back to the point in time when 
Jack Patterson carried Marcia’s body out of the Quay 
Hotel to the car, and determined that according to Jack’s 
testimony he carried her approximately three or four car 
lengths. 

“Nothing further, Your Honor.” Ms. Howard con- 
cluded. 

On redirect, Welch asked about his duties while em- 
ployed, and Jack answered that he did some bookkeeping 
for the station, with the aid of an adding machine and a 
calculator. 

The defense rested. 

Arthur felt chilled, not from the outside temperature, 
because the courtroom was comfortably warm, but from 
a growing sense of discouragement. Jack wanted sympa- 
thy for his liabilities, yet he was strong enough to carry 
Marcia’s body all the way from his room to the automobile 
trunk. Surely, the jury should be able to see through the 
deception, Arthur thought. He studied the faces of the 
jurors, but he could not determine if they shared his 
views. 


Chapter Seven 


It was the next morning when Dr. Charles Dresher was 
called to the stand. 

Defense Counsel ascertained that Dr. Dresher was an 
orthopedic surgeon licensed to practice in the state of 
Washington and was asked to give a brief summary of his 
professional training. 

Dr. Dresher told the court he had graduated from the 
University of Nebraska College of Medicine and then 
took an orthopedic residency for four years at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Then he spent three years in the U. S. 
Army as an orthopedist before establishing his practice in 
Vancouver. 

“Now, did you have occasion at my request to perform 
an examination on Jackie Patterson?” Welch asked. 

“Yes, I did. On February third.” 

“And at that time did you diagnose any disease or 
illness in Mr. Patterson?” 

“Yes, I did. He has cerebral palsy.” 

“Could you describe the symptoms and effects of that 
as you observed them in Mr. Patterson during the exami- 
nation?” 

“This is a disease caused by injury to the brain, usually 
before birth or at the time of birth and it can affect people 
in different ways. In his case, it produces more or less 
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continuous movement that he can’t help or control. They’re 
worse and more noticeable at rest, if he isn’t doing any- 
thing; they’re somewhat less noticeable if he tries to do 
things, but they’re pretty much constant unless he is 
asleep.” 

“Did you notice any particular physiological effects on 
different parts of his anatomy from this disorder?” 

The doctor nodded. “He had continuing facial grimac- 
ing and continually purposeless movements of his arms 
and hands and to a lesser extent his legs.” 

“Now, are these symptoms affected by a person’s being 
placed into a highly emotional situation?” 

“Yes.” The doctor answered in a definite positive 
tone.“And, for example, a situation involving great fear 
or panic or fright; would that affect these symptoms?” 

“Nes.” 

“In what way?” 

“It would tend to make the movements more pronounced.” 

“Now, Doctor, I am going to ask you a hypothetical 
question based upon a set of facts and ask you to answer 
certain questions based upon those facts. I would ask you 
to assume a situation in which Mr. Patterson is in a motel 
room in the late evening hours, approximately 12:00, 12:30 
in the morning, and he is there with a woman who is his 
wife, although they have been separated for some period 
of months, and I would ask you to assume that the woman 
begins talking in an increasingly loud tone, an increas- 
ingly angry tone, making certain accusations against Mr. 
Patterson, and that as she is doing this she walks over to 
her purse in a manner that causes him to believe that she 
is about to reach for a gun. Assume further that on a 
previous occasion several months earlier she had shot him 
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once in the neck and once in the ear. And assume that Mr. 
Patterson in response to her doing this walks over or 
moves to a satchel, reaches down and pulls out a gun of 
his own, looked up and sees a gun emerging from her 
purse. 

He then straightens up, knocks her gun away, turns 
around; she grabs him and they commence to grapple, the 
two of them locked in each other’s arms. Do you have an 
opinion, Doctor, based upon your training and experience 
and based upon your examination of Mr. Patterson and 
based upon a reasonable degree of medical probability as 
to whether Mr. Patterson’s cerebral palsy would have 
made him less able under those circumstances to quickly 
relax his hand and drop the gun than would a person not 
suffering from cerebral palsy?" 

“Yes. I think that he would be less likely to be able to 
drop the gun than an unaffected person.” 

“Now assume the same set of facts again, if you will, 
and let me ask you again whether you have an opinion 
based on your back ground and experience, based on your 
examination of Mr. Patterson and based on a reasonable 
degree of medical probability as to whether under those 
same circumstances the condition that you diagnosed 
would create a greater likelihood in him than in a person 
without that condition to have his hand involuntarily 
convulse and pull the trigger on the gun, assuming his 
hand and finger was on the trigger?” 

“Yes. I think that he would be more likely than an 
unaffected person to do that.” 

“Now let me again ask you to assume the same set of 
facts, but assume a couple if additional facts. They now 
are struggling around the room. In the course of the 
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struggle and while the gun is still in his hand it goes off 
once. And let me stop you at that set of facts and ask you 
a couple of questions. After the gun has gone off once 
during this struggle, do you have an opinion, again based 
upon a reasonable degree of medical probability, based 
upon your experience and training and examination of 
Mr. Patterson as to whether at that time, the first shot 
having been fired, his condition would affect his ability 
then to quickly relax his hand and drop the gun to an 
extent, for instance, that would make him less able to do 
that at that point than a person without his medical 
condition?” 

Speaking slowly and deliberately the doctor answered, 
“Yes, I believe that he would be less able to drop the gun 
than a healthy person.” 

Defense Counsel Welch had a right to look satisfied. 
“Based upon what you have testified upon the effects of 
a frightening situation affecting the symptoms of his ill- 
ness, do you think the gun having gone off once in his 
hand would further contribute to his inability then to 
control his muscles?” 

res.” 

“Now, let me ask you one further question. Again as- 
suming the same set of facts and assuming the first shot 
having gone off, do you have an opinion, again based 
upon a reasonable degree of medical probability, based 
upon your training and experience and trained examina- 
tion of Mr. Patterson, whether after that first shot his 
condition would create a greater likelihood than there 
would be ina person without that condition that his hand 
would involuntarily convulse and pull the trigger after 
the first shot went off?” 
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“Yes. It would be more likely in his case than in an 
unaffected person.” 

Arthur squirmed in his seat, uncomfortably aware that 
the defense attorney was bringing out testimony to make 
it appear Markie’s death was accidental. Arthur clenched 
his fists. He knew in his heart that Jack had deliberately 
planned the murder of his sister. 

“That’s all I have, Your Honor.” Welch returned to the 
defense table and sat down. 

Then Prosecutor Howard approached the witness. “Dr. 
Dresher, you said you examined Mr. Patterson on the 3rd 
of February, was that right?” 

Yes.” 

“And what kind of examination was that?” 

“It was mostly an interview and I observed the type 
of movements, the involuntary movements that he 
has.” 

“Were there any specific tests given or anything of that 
nature?” 

eNO.” 

“Did you have Mr. Patterson perform any physical 
maneuvers?” 

“Yes. [observed him walk and had him squat and walk 
on his heels and toes and tested the strength and coordi- 
nation in his upper extremities.” 

“Did he practice any gripping exercises or anything of 
that nature using his hands?” 

“I tested his grip, yes.” 

“How was that done?” 

“Just by having him squeeze my hands and fingers.” 

“And what did you observe as a result of that?” 

“He has a good, strong grip.” 
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Ms. Howard raised her eyebrows at that and continued 
her questioning. “Did you have any occasion to have him 
practice releasing or squeezing anything that might be 
similarly related to a trigger or anything?” 

“Only my fingers.” 

“And what did you observe as a result of that?” 

“He was fairly proficient at doing that, I’m sorry, fairly 
proficient at releasing and squeezing.” 

“And I believe you indicated that the symptoms from 
which he suffers as a result of this disease are less notice- 
able if he is doing things, if he is busy?” Prosecutor 
Howard asked. 

“es.” 

“And more noticeable if he is just sitting and not busy 
is that fair?” 

ae 

“Now, you indicated that given the hypothetical situ- 
ation that Mr. Welch proposed that the symptoms are 
more aggravated during nervous or stressful situations. 
Did you observe any nervous or stressful type situations 
or simulate that to test Mr. Patterson’s case?” 

“Nes 

“Is then your opinion based on such symptoms are 
more aggravated during stressful or emotional symptoms 
based upon a general situation of a person suffering from 
cerebral palsy?” 

eS. 

“Are there degrees within which any—a range a person 
suffering from that same illness may or may not exhibit 
more difficulty or more aggravated symptoms than oth- 
ers within that range?” 

NOS 
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Changing tactics, Sharon Howard asked suddenly, “How 
long did your examination take?” 

“I would guess twenty to twenty five minutes.” 

“And you observed that he was fairly proficient at 
releasing and squeezing, using his fingers, from the ex- 
amination you made under conditions in your office. Was 
that in your office?” 

“No, that was in the jail.” 

“Oh, excuse me, in the jail. And you observed he was 
fairly proficient at releasing and squeezing his fingers in 
this test of the grip under the circumstances under which 
you examined him; is that right?” 

ples 

“Had you ever seen Mr. Patterson before that time, Dr. 
Dresher.” 

“Not to my knowledge.” 

As Marcia’s brother, Arthur, heard the doctor’s testi- 
mony, he wanted to stand up and tell the jury the mistake 
they would make if they believed there was an ‘acciden- 
tal’ discharge of the gun. On the basis of a twenty minute 
interview, the doctor had been conned into believing the 
pitiful Jackie Patterson persona that Jack was so good at 
portraying. Arthur knew Jack was able to earn his living 
with his hands as an auto mechanic, but suddenly, accord- 
ing to the good doctor, he was so weak and emotional that 
the firing of the pistol was not his fault. Arthur felt a sour 
taste form in his mouth as he anxiously studied the jury. 
Surely, they could see through Jack Patterson’s deception. 

Prosecutor Howard addressed the doctor, “Is this dis- 
ease or illness or symptom from which Mr. Patterson 
suffers, for example in his hands, are less aggravated if he 
uses and practices and does things, that would provide 
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therapy, or is it constant of which there is no improvement 
depending upon what one does?” 

“No, with training and practice he can become more 
proficient.” 

“Is this a continuing debilitating symptom or is it pretty 
much stable through life?” 

“It’s stable through life, although asa child grows older 
he learns to become better. He can do things more easily, 
just like any child can.” 

“T see.” Ms. Howard looked thoughtful. 

“By the time he gets to adult life, he is pretty stable.” 
The doctor explained. 

“Did you have an opportunity to observe Mr. Patterson 
at all during an emotional or distressful or upsetting 
period?” 

“No, other than just the amount of nervousness that he 
exhibited when | came as a new person to interview him, 
was the only thing.” 

“I don’t think I have anything further,” Ms. Howard 
said. 

Defense Counsel Welch had only one question on redi- 
rect. “Doctor, is Cerebral Palsy within your realm of spe- 
cialization?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The doctor was excused, stepping down from the wit- 
ness chair and walking past the defendant. 

Welch then asked permission to approach the bench, 
where he asked the Judge to be allowed to play Jack 
Patterson’s taped confession to the jury. He did not really 
expect to be allowed to do this, but Judge McMullen ruled 
that the jury might hear the confession. 

It surprised Welch and disappointed the prosecuting 
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attorneys. While defendants often make incriminating 
statements, after being read their rights under the Mi- 
randa decision, it is not an everyday occurrence that a 
Judge will allow the jury to hear a confession in the 
defendant’s own voice. 

It was a rambling, sobbing, emotion filled confession, 
punctuated frequently by Jackie’s unrestrained weeping, 
and sounds of “I didn’t mean to do it. I love you, Marcia. 
I love you!” 

During the playing of the tape, Jack sat with his head 
bowed, occasionally wiping away the tears that rolled 
down his cheeks. 

At the summation, Prosecutor Howard reiterated “the 
facts that fit the case like a jigsaw puzzle.” There was the 
fact that Patterson came to Vancouver to kill his estranged 
wife. She was killed at pointblank range by two bullet 
wounds to the heart. She was obviously unprepared for 
an attack, because even her hair was in curlers. She had 
felt safe enough to prepare for bed, and she was probably 
lying on the bed when she was shot. Patterson had cruelly 
taken her life, and then placed her body in the trunk of a 
car, where he drove around for hours, making phone calls 
to people. The pillow was used to muffle the sounds of 
the gun shots from the neighboring rooms. Ms. Howard 
asked the jury to find Patterson guilty of murder. 

Jackson Welch was masterful in his closing argument. 
He told the jury that “In a jigsaw puzzle all the pieces must 
fit together, and in this case they do not!” He reminded 
them that Patterson had always enjoyed “plinking at 
bottles and that the reason he checked into the hotel under 
an assumed name was a part of a ‘game’ that Jackie and 
Marcia had enjoyed playing. 
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Welch told the jury that Patterson was a victim of brain 
damage at birth and he often did strange and unpre- 
dictable things. He said that Jackie had been the object of 
ridicule in his youth, but that he worked hard at overcom- 
ing his handicaps and that he had a good job at a service 
station in Coolidge, Arizona, when he met and married 
Marcia. 

Striding up and down in front of the jury, Welch told 
them Mrs. Patterson took advantage of the defendant’s 
generosity. He ticked off on his fingers the numbers of 
things Patterson had bought for his wife, and the impli- 
cation was clear: Marcia had married this pathetic, quiv- 
ering, handicapped young man for her financial gain. He 
told them that when Patterson merely approached the 
yard of Marcia’s house that past April, she had shot at 
him, but that Jackie, out of love for his wife, had not even 
pressed charges, although he was wounded slightly. 

He went on, repeating Patterson’s statement that they 
had made love and that then Marcia had become angry, 
speaking sharply to her husband. He told how the defen- 
dant had said the gun was fired accidentally and she 
slumped onto the bed. 

In Welch’s view, Patterson did not know what to do 
after the tragic struggle and accidental firing of the pistol. 
Confused, frightened and panicked, he called his mother 
in Arizona, and she told him to report it to the police. He 
put the body in the trunk of his car, drove around for 
awhile, and then called Jim Ladley, an attorney who was 
representing him in the dissolution case Marcia had insti- 
gated. 

Welch was highly critical of the Vancouver police in the 
way they handled the investigation and preservation of 
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evidence. He reminded the jury of the missing sheets, and 
he contended that the state’s case was based on circum- 
stantial evidence and guesswork. He criticized the medi- 
cal examination and the report from the coroner, Dr. Ham- 
ilton. “Can you allow the prosecution of murder on this 
kind of investigation?” Welch asked, scorn in his voice. 

In rebuttal, Prosecutor Howard said there was motive 
and opportunity to indicate premeditation. She noted that 
Patterson did not want Marcia to leave their marriage, and 
that testimony had been given that the defendant had told 
his wife, “If I can’t have you, nobody is going to have you.” 

She told the jury that the couple had a “love-hate rela- 
tionship” and that the defendant had to “buy her atten- 
tion”. In conclusion, Ms. Howard told the jury, “The 
physical evidence is not guesswork.” She referred to the 
mattress from the room at the Quay, with bullet holes in 
it, the woman’s clothing, a pillow into which a weapon 
had been fired, and the two bullet wounds in Marcia 
Patterson’s left breast. 

Judge McMullen then gave his instructions to the jury. 
There were 21 pages of instructions. He explained the 
meaning of the charge of murder, and the differences 
between murder in the first degree, murder in the second 
degree, manslaughter and excusable homicide. 

Instruction 9 explained the word “premeditated” as 
used in these instructions means there must be sufficient 
time to meditate between the formation of the intent to 
kill and the act of killing. However, no particular length 
of time need lapse before there can be deliberation or 
premeditation on an act. 

The killing of a human being, when done without 
premeditation and without design or intent to kill, but not 
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being excusable or justifiable, is manslaughter. That infor- 
mation was given in instruction 7. 

Upon retiring to deliberate upon this case, your first 
duty will be to select one of your number to act as foreman 
whose duty will be to preside during your deliberations 
and to sign your verdict. The foreman acts as chairman 
and it is his or her duty to see that the discussion is carried 
on in a sensible and orderly fashion and that every juror 
has a chance to say what he or she thinks. 

Jurors should deliberate with open minds, give respect- 
ful consideration to the opinions of fellow jurors, freely 
exchange views or opinions concerning the case and not 
be hesitant to change their minds when reason or logic so 
dictate. Faithful performance by you of your duties with- 
out being swayed by bias, prejudice, or sympathy is vital 
to the administration of justice. 

This is a criminal action, and you are instructed that all 
of your number must agree upon the verdict. You will take 
with you to the jury room these instructions, the exhibits 
and the forms of verdicts prepared for your use. 

It was February 10, 1976 after five o’clock in the evening 
when the jury retired to consider their verdict. 

Marcia’s family waited outside the courtroom. They 
saw the jury members being led off to the motel where 
they were sequestered and they discussed the trial as they 
gathered again at Eleanor’s house. 

“How long do you think the jury will be out?” Eleanor 
wanted to know. 

“It’s hard to say,” Arthur told them. “They say the 
quicker the jury comes back, the more often that means 
they'll find the person guilty. But if the deliberations drag 
on, it means the defendant will probably be acquitted.” 
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“Well, I don’t see how the jury can come up with any 
other verdict, except one of guilty!” Olga was positive, “It 
is absolutely as clear as anything that he came up here 
planning to kill her. They’ll have to find him guilty.” 

All the family members were trying to deal with their 
own grief. It had only been four months since they had 
seen Marcia buried. It didn’t seem real to many of them 
yet. Olga had lost her daughter. Eleanor mourned her 
favorite niece. Paula, called Polly by the family, missed 
her sister, and Autumn was struggling to cope with both 
her mother’s death and a tragic car accident only two 
months later, when Fara had run out into the path of a car. 
At first they doubted she would live, but now the doctors 
said her head injuries were finally better, but she would 
probably be confined to a wheelchair the rest of her life 
from the spinal cord injuries. 

The jury was out for two days and two nights. One 
member of the jury, David Ricketson, became a brand new 
father on Sunday, before the jury was sequestered on 
Thursday. He saw his new baby son through the glass 
window of the hospital nursery, but although the mother 
and baby boy were discharged from the hospital, Ricket- 
son was sequestered with the jury and not allowed any 
outside communication. 

At one point the jury foreman, Derryl D. Brookshire, 
reported that the jury was deadlocked. Judge McMullen 
called both the prosecuting attorney and the defense at- 
torney into his chambers, for a discussion. The jury was 
brought back into the courtroom, where the Judge asked 
the jury foreman if he considered it possible the jurors 
could resolve their differences, if they were given more 
abs ale 
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Brookshire said, “We'll have a decision one way or 
another!” He looked tired, as did other members of the 
jury. The Judge indicated if they could not agree by nine 
o’clock that evening, he would forced to declare a mistrial. 

Marcia’s family was unaware of the deadlock occurring 
in the jury room. They were still confident Marcia’s killer 
would be convicted. 


Chapter Eight 


After twenty two hours of deliberations, at 6:17 p.m. in 
the evening the verdict was reached. The courtroom had 
only a few sparse spectators when the solemn faced jurors 
filed back in. 

Jackson Welch looked dapper and fresh as he sat at the 
defense counsel table with Jackie Patterson. The defen- 
dant looked tired, with dark circles under his eyes, as if 
he had not slept. His hands trembled and he darted looks 
at the jury members, and then away to sweep the walls of 
the courtroom. 

Sharon Howard was neatly coiffed as usual, her trim 
figure encased in a tailored suit. Only a certain tightness 
around her jaws revealed her concern. 

Assistant Prosecuting Attorney, Philip Marshall noticed 
that all the jurors looked at Jackie Patterson as they filed 
back into the courtroom. He recalled that when a jury 
found a defendant guilty, they often did not look at the 
person. A cold finger of doubt gripped his mind and he 
had an uneasy feeling about the coming verdict. 

Marshall heard Ms. Howard’s swiftly indrawn breath 
at the words: 

“We, the Jury, duly sworn in the above entitled case, 
find the defendant, Jackie Charles Patterson, NOT 
GUILTY. Dated this 12th day of February 1976.” 
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The jury was polled and they were found unanimous 
in their verdict. The Judge thanked them for performing 
their duty and discharged them. 

Outside the courtroom, Columbian reporter Bill O’Neal 
asked jury foreman Derry] D. Brookshire about the delib- 
erations, “What went on in the jury room?” 

Brookshire looked tired, as he answered. “We spent at 
least twenty hours in deliberations. Right off the bat, we 
rejected the finding of guilty of the first degree, then we 
eliminated consideration of the lesser included charge of 
second degree, or unpremeditated murder.” Brookshire 
told the reporter, “We could not find evidence that the 
state had proved the defendant guilty beyond a reason- 
able doubt. 

“We were deadlocked Thursday on whether to return 
a verdict of guilty of manslaughter or innocence of any 
crime. Finally, after the Judge addressed us, we went back 
in and the vote was unanimous for not guilty.” 

Marcia’s family was stunned. They simply could not 
believe it at first. It was just too much for them to compre- 
hend. The police had found a mattress with bullet holes 
in it. Marcia’s gun was still in her purse, and in their 
opinion, she had never taken it out of her purse, else why 
would she have rolled her hair and prepared for bed? 

They argued angrily among themselves and at the po- 
lice. Why hadn’t they been allowed to take the stand and 
refute some of the testimony being given about Marcia? 
Although the family had not been in the courtroom, they 
had gathered from the newspaper reports that Marcia was 
being pictured as a money grubbing ‘older woman’ in- 
stead of the desperate, frightened woman she was. 

The police detectives shook their heads, incredulous 
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that the jury could believe Jack Patterson instead of the 
evidence. 

Prosecuting Attorney Sharon Howard was stricken. 
“How could the jury find him innocent?” She asked her 
assistant, Philip Marshall. 

“It was the confession tape. The moment the jury heard 
him sobbing that he loved her, it was all over. You had 
eight women on that jury who could look over and see 
Patterson weeping daily in court. The jurors were relying 
on emotion and pity. That’s what moved them. You put 
up a strong prosecution. It wasn’t your fault. It was that 
damned tape,” he told her. 

Olga, Marcia’s mother, felt as if she had aged years since 
the September day when she learned Marcia had been 
killed. Had the jury found Jack guilty, it wouldn’t have 
brought Markie back to them, but they would have felt 
relieved to know that he was behind bars. Now, it ap- 
peared he was going free and he might choose to make 
his home in their area, where they would be forced to see 
him on a regular basis. She shuddered at the thought. 

Eleanor was grieving for her favorite niece. Markie had 
always been the life of the party, cheerful and funny, and 
now she was gone, and what was even worse, her killer 
was being escorted out of the courthouse. Newspaper 
reporters were snapping pictures of Jack and his mother 
leaving the Clark County courthouse, a free man. Eleanor 
felt shaken, as if the earth was no longer the stable place 
she had believed it to be. How could the jury find Jack not 
guilty? 

Paula, Marcia’s younger sister, who bore such a family 
resemblance to Marcia, tried to comfort her mother and 
aunt. She, too was in shock. While they knew the rumors 
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swirling around the courthouse were not always favor- 
able to Marcia, the facts of the case were indisputable. 

Paula turned to her brother, “Art, how is it possible? 
You were inside the courtroom. You heard the testimony. 
How could any jury believe that two bullet holes through 
the heart was not intentional homicide?” 

Art shook his head, feeling helpless and defeated. 
While he knew Markie was no angel, she deserved better 
than this: to let her killer walk out of the courtroom a free 
man. Several of the police officers who had been following 
the case, walked over and commiserated with the family. 
They knew, only too well, the feeling of helplessness when 
a person they were convinced was guilty was allowed to 
escape punishment. 

“Isn’t there something we can do?” Asked Olga. 

Art shook his head, longing to comfort his mother, but 
forced to explain, “Jack cannot be tried again for the same 
crime. There is something called double jeopardy. No, the 
police and district attorney cannot charge him again. But 
that doesn’t mean there is no justice in the world.” Art 
looked grim. 

Olga nodded, understanding, “There is a Higher Jus- 
tice. God will punish Jack Patterson.” With tears in her 
eyes she walked slowly out of the courthouse. 


Chapter Nine 


A newspaper photographer snapped a picture as the 
defendant, now cleared of all charges, exited the court- 
room. The photo appeared on the front page of the Feb- 
ruary 13, 1976 Columbian newspaper. The caption under 
the picture read: Sobbing with emotion, Jackie Charles 
Patterson leaves the courtroom with his mother. 

The text of the news story reiterated the facts of the case, 
stating that there was only a sparse gathering in the 
courtroom when the verdict was read. According to Bill 
O’Neal, reporter for the paper, Patterson broke down in 
tears, then sobbed uncontrollably in his mother’s arms. 

Patterson’s mother told the reporter that she intended 
to take her son back to Arizona, but she “expected it to be 
some time before he would recover from the effects of this 
experience,” 

Back in Arizona, Jackie was at loose ends. He was 
morose and discontented. One day, when he pulled into 
a service station, a man asked him, pointedly, “What 
happened to your wife, Jackie?” The tone was sarcastic, 
and the man was wearing a knowing grin. 

Patterson’s face first turned red, and then paled. As the 
man walked around the car, Jack put it into reverse, 
gunning the motor, and the man was slammed to the 
ground. 
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“You broke my legs! You broke my legs!” The man was 
rolling on the ground in agony, while another station 
attendant quickly called for an ambulance. 

Jack’s furious temper was still apparent, until the am- 
bulance arrived, when he suddenly collapsed into tears. 

“I don’t know what happened, I guess I just hit the 
wrong gear!” He was crying, and his arms were flailing, 
apparently uncontrollably. 

The incident made the local newspapers. What did not 
make the newspapers was the quiet visit Jack Patterson 
paid the injured man later. It was rumored he gave the 
man $6,000 and paid his medical expenses not to sue. 

A friend of Olga’s, in Arizona, sent her a newspaper 
clipping about the ‘accident.’ Shortly after that, Jack left 
Arizona and returned to Washington, finding a job in 
Portland, across the river from Vancouver. 

Marcia’s family members were not the only ones 
stunned by Jack Patterson’s acquittal. Some members of 
the Vancouver police force, who had testified at the trial 
and who were knowledgeable about the case were equally 
incredulous. It seemed a clear cut case to them, with no 
reasonable doubt about it, but the jury felt otherwise. 

Captain Ray Anderson recalls, “We felt we hadn't seen 
the last of him. He was bad news.” 

So it was no surprise to law enforcement when less than 
three years later, Vancouver Detective Dan D. Johnson 
was contacted by Detective Bob Lee of Lincoln City, Ore- 
gon police department, regarding Patterson. 

Patterson was frequently seen in Lincoln City, Oregon, 
although he still held a job in Portland, across the bridge 
from his home in Vancouver. Lincoln City was one of the 
places Marcia had loved the best. She had especially 
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enjoyed the beach and the shore. Marcia often spent hours 
painting, her easel set up overlooking the water, where 
she could hear the crashing waves, delighting in the clear 
light. 

Ironically, Jack seemed to imitate some of the things that 
Marcia had enjoyed. He acquired a navy blue Chrysler 
New Yorker automobile, identical to the one Marcia 
drove. He rented an apartment in a house on the same 
block, near the home she had occupied in Vancouver. 

On more than one occasion, Arthur, Marcia’s brother, 
drove by the St. James cemetery and was amazed to see 
Jack sitting by Marcia’s grave, apparently talking to her. 
The family all felt threatened as long as Patterson was free. 

“Autumn, have you been out to the cemetery lately?” 
Jack called and asked. 

She responded carefully, wondering why he had 
phoned her. 

“You know, we’re all alone now. If you would come live 
with me, I would provide for you. You could live in my 
house and not have to worry about a thing.” 

“No, Jack. I’m not interested. I’m hanging up now.” 
Autumn spoke carefully, determined not to provoke Jack. 
She had seen the way he terrorized her mother and she 
did not want to be the victim of that type of campaign. 

“Wait a minute! Have you been to the cemetery and 
seen the beautiful marker I paid for, for your mother? I 
don’t want your family tearing it up, or moving it. You tell 
them if they do anything to that marker, I’ll know who’s 
responsible. Do you hear me?” Jack’s voice rose an octave 
and he was shouting. 

“! hear you,” Autumn said coldly. Then she hung up, 
and sat shivering in nervousness. Jack Patterson was too 
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weird for words! Why would he even think anyone would 
disturb a grave marker? 

Paula, Marcia’s sister was eating in a restaurant one 
evening in Vancouver, when Jackie Patterson entered the 
establishment. He walked directly over to where she was 
sitting, and stopped. 

“Do you know, you look exactly like her?” He stared at 
Paula for a long moment. 

Paula simply stared back him, too stunned and amazed 
to say anything. Then he went on, and she quickly got up 
and exited the restaurant. None of the family felt safe with 
Jack loose. As Arthur put it, “Jack is a loose cannon, able 
to go off at any time.” 

The family was not aware that law enforcement was 
closing in on Jack Patterson. Lee, the Oregon detective, 
told Johnson that he had observed Patterson, and sus- 
pected him of several crimes in Lincoln City, including 
theft, burglary at motels and the fraudulent use of stolen 
credit cards. He told him that misdemeanor and felony 
arrest warrants were forthcoming. 

Armed with this knowledge, Detective Johnson put 
Patterson’s residence under surveillance. He saw the 
navy Chrysler at the curb and he saw Patterson enter the 
house and close the door. 

During this surveillance, Johnson received a message 
from his dispatcher that a Teletype misdemeanor warrant 
for the defendant’s arrest, charging Theft in the Second 
degree, had been received, plus he was assured felony 
indictments were to follow and the Oregon District Attor- 
ney would extradite the defendant on these warrants. 

Johnson then called for backup and Officers Atkins and 
Ringstead responded. Since Johnson had not seen Patter- 
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son leave the apartment, he felt reasonably certain Jack 
was still inside. 

At the front door of the apartment, Johnson rang the 
doorbell and knocked several times while loudly calling 
out, “This is Detective Johnson of the Vancouver Police 
Department. You are being served with a misdemeanor 
warrant. Open up!” He repeated this instruction several 
times in a loud voice. 

All three of the law men could hear a television playing 
within the apartment. Then Detective Johnson went 
around to the back door of the residence, leaving Atkins 
at the front door. Johnson repeated his announcement of 
his identity, office and purpose in a loud voice, but again 
there was no response. The detective observed that the 
sliding glass door at the rear of the house was slightly ajar. 

“Come on, we might as well go in!” Johnson directed, 
and the three men entered through the rear glass door. 

They cautiously checked the entire down stairs, includ- 
ing closets, but found no one. Then, standing at the bottom 
of the stairs leading to the upper floor, Johnson shouted 
upward, “This is Detective Johnson of the Vancouver 
Police Department and I have warrant for your arrest.” 

When there was no response, the officers quickly 
searched the upper floor of the apartment for Patterson, 
taking care to look under beds, in closets, etc. They did 
not find him, but they were amazed at the quantity of new 
appliances and other consumer goods, still in original 
boxes and packages. Many had the price tags attached, 
and there were duplicates of several items. 

Looking out through the upstairs window, down to- 
ward the rear of the house, one of the officers told his 
companions, “He’s coming towards the patio.” 
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Quietly, the men drew their service revolvers. Recalling 
that the Oregon officer told them that Patterson had 
bragged that he always carried a weapon, the men were 
cautious. Patterson’s gun, used in Marcia’s homicide had 
been returned to him after the trial. 

Facing three officers with drawn weapons, still Jack 
resisted arrest. He struggled with the lawman trying to 
put handcuffs on him, moving around so violently, that 
he could not be restrained. It appeared in the grappling 
that he might be trying to reach his own gun. 

Johnson’s patience wore thin. The detective placed his 
service revolver against Jack’s body and growled, “Quit 
moving or I'll blow you away.” 

Jack prudently decided to allow the men to handcuff 
him. 

“You are under arrest for an Oregon misdemeanor 
warrant for Theft in the Second Degree, and other felony 
warrants for burglary and fraudulent use of credit cards.” 

The officers brought Patterson inside the residence, 
where Atkins read from his Miranda Rights card, “You 
have the right to remain silent. Anything you say can and 
will be used against in you in a court of law. You have the 
right to an attorney. If you cannot afford an attorney, one 
will be appointed for you. Do you understand these 
rights?” 

Patterson muttered that he did. Then he sounded bel- 
ligerent, “You’ve got no right to arrest me! I haven’t done 
anything.” 

“Oh, yeah? How about the Surfsides Motel in Lincoln 
City? They claim you used stolen credit cards to check in 
theres 

“I paid cash at the motel,” Jack argued. 
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“Tell it to the Judge,” the officer said, unsympatheti- 
cally. 

Patterson was swearing and angry, but when he saw 
the officers were ignoring his bluster, he became quieter, 
and even started trying to be cooperative. “Look, I’m 
innocent. They got me mixed up with some other guy.” 

“Mind if we look around?” Johnson asked. 

“No, go right ahead. I got nothing to hide. I swear to 
you, they got me mixed up with somebody else.” 

The law enforcement officers began to search the apart- 
ment. 

“I need to go to the bathroom,” Jackie wailed. 

“Okay, take him upstairs to the john,” the Detective 
instructed. . 

He was released from the handcuffs long enough to 
relieve himself, and then the handcuffs were put back on. 

“Where did all the stuff come from, Jack?” One of the 
officers wanted to know, pointing to the new merchan- 
dise. 

“Oh, that ain’t my stuff. I got two room mates. Let me 
show you which room is mine, and which is my room 
mates: 

“What are their names?” Johnson asked skeptically. 

“Well, I don’t know their last names, just their first 
names,” Patterson said. 

“Those footlockers there are mine,” Jack said pointing 
to two foot lockers, one of which was open. 

For twenty to thirty minutes the officers continued their 
search. 

“What about this, Jack?” One of them asked, pointing 
to a Quasar television set with Surfsides Motel inscribed 
on if. 
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Patterson admitted the TV was his. He motioned to a 
second television set, saying, “You don’t have to take that 
one, I bought it a couple of years ago.” 

He led the officers through the apartment, as they 
looked at various items, and making statements. “Do you 
want to look through the trunk of my car?” He asked. 

They did, but found nothing they could identify as 
stolen in the trunk. 

“I need phone numbers from my wallet,” Patterson 
insisted, as the officers prepared to take him to town. They 
obligingly got the slips of paper from his wallet in the 
bedroom and gave them to him. 

After Patterson was taken to jail, the officers conducted 
a thorough search of the apartment for stolen credit cards 
and any evidence beyond the television set involving 
motels. Sergeant Dan Jones, Johnson’s superior, arrived at 
the apartment. He saw that the items marked property of 
Surfside Motel had not yet been processed, photographed 
and tagged. Jones instructed Johnson to go to the jail to 
secure a signed, written consent to search form, from 
Patterson. 

When Johnson arrived at the jail, he found Jack sullen 
and uncooperative, and he refused to sign the consent to 
search form. Johnson, feeling disgusted, then marched 
over to the prosecutor’s office, across the street from 
police headquarters. 

After Johnson told the prosecutor what had happened, 
the prosecutor advised him that since he believed he had 
secured a sufficient and valid oral waiver, he could pro- 
ceed. 

They discovered a number of items, tools and auto parts 
marked Bob Ward Chevron. The owner was contacted 
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and asked to view the items. He was incredulous and 
angry that the employee he had hired partially out of pity, 
because he felt sorry for him, had taken advantage of him 
by stealing tools, parts, and also used the station to gain 
access to customers’ credit cards. It didn’t make him any 
happier when the officers explained he wouldn’t get his 
property back until after the trial. 

A truck was summoned to transport the items for 
evidence. In addition to the numerous appliances and 
consumer goods, Detective Johnson made phone calls 
concerning the credit cards found at Patterson’s apart- 
ment. He learned that the credit cards had been used 
extensively at a variety of retail stores including Payless 
Drugs, K-Marts, and others. He was told that the value of 
the merchandise acquired through the credit cards 
amounted to thousands of dollars. 

Jack Patterson filled out a financial statement request- 
ing a defender at public expense. It is interesting to note 
that his finances had taken a turn for the worse since 
Marcia’s death. When he had applied for a public de- 
fender for Marcia’s murder trial, he listed assets including 
a house, car and previous employment earning over 
$12,000 a year. At this point, less than three years later, he 
listed no assets and claimed to have made only $400 a 
month income working at Bob Ward Chevron, with 
monthly expenses of $400. He showed debts of $3,000 to 
his mother. 

At the three day trial, Jack maintained he had never 
been advised of his rights, had not given the officers 
authority to search and had been prevented from contact- 
ing an attorney. 

Judge Thomas Lodge did not buy his story, ruling that 
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the items seized and charged in the original information 
were lawfully seized and admissible as evidence. 

Jack took the stand in his own defense, crying and 
sobbing. At one point, when he thought the Judge was 
ignoring him, Jack even said, “Look, Judge, I’m crying!” 

But there was no jury this time, to feel sorry for him. 
The case was tried before the bench and after listening to 
facts brought out by prosecuting attorney Roger Bennett, 
plus the testimony of Oregon police officers, as well as the 
owner of the Surfside Motel and his former employer at 
the Bob Ward Chevron station, the Judge found Patterson 
guilty of burglary, theft and possession of stolen property. 
He was sentenced to two five year terms to run concur- 
rently. 

There was a rumor that detectives told Marcia’s family, 
they had found dozens of women’s clothing in her size 
hanging in his closet, the price tags still attached. The 
clothing was from the best malls in Vancouver and Port- 
land, obtained in all likelihood with the stolen credit 
cards. When asked about the clothing, he had replied, 
“These are for my wife.” 

Marcia’s family was further convinced of Patterson’s 
mental problems, but it seems not to have occurred to 
them he may have acquired the clothing first, intending 
to dazzle a young woman of the same size with the items, 
to gain her affection. 

Vancouver police were still a little disgruntled that they 
had not been able to see justice done in the murder trial, 
but at least, they were satisfied, Patterson would be out 
of their hair for a few years. 


Chapter Ten 


While being processed at Washington Correctional 
Center in Shelton, Washington, Patterson was shaved, 
given a prison haircut, fingerprinted, photographed, ex- 
amined, and given blue coveralls to wear. He was also 
given a battery of psychological tests. 

These tests reveal how the subject perceives reality and 
if the subject is mentally competent. Also, the officials 
hope to learn through the tests, how the prisoners will 
interact with other people. Based on these test results, 
plus the nature of the crime, the staff will have some idea 
of which are the most dangerous and antisocial of their 
charges. Of course, most of the prisoners given psycho- 
logical tests will show traits of hostility to authority. While 
the psychological tests are included in the prisoner’s file, 
they are confidential. 

Finding that the subject, Jack Patterson, was sane, he 
was then transferred to Washington State Penitentiary to 
begin serving his five year concurrent sentences. 

On the drive to Walla Walla, Patterson must have 
thought about the stories he had heard about the rapes, 
killings and gang warfare at the prison. It could not have 
been with an easy mind that he contemplated serving his 
sentence. 

Peering out the windows of the Department of Correc- 
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tions van, along with the other four prisoners being trans- 
ferred, Patterson could see the ripples of the fast-flowing 
river and the green hills in the distance as they ap- 
proached the prison site. 

Walla Walla, the town with the name meaning rapidly 
running waters, was referred to by the great black face 
singer, Al Jolson, as ‘the town they liked so well they 
named it twice.’ 

Bordered on the west by the Columbia River and on the 
north by the Snake River, Walla Walla was the site of early 
Hudson Bay trappers and traders, who purchased pelts 
from the Indians. Whitman College is only one of the 
monuments and legacies of the courageous missionary 
Marcus Whitman who brought his bride, Narcissa, to the 
territory. She left a moving diary of the hardships she 
endured as the first white woman to travel to the territory. 
They were slaughtered by the Cayuse Indians after a 
disastrous measles epidemic convinced the Indians the 
good doctor carried evil in his black bag as he ministered 
to their sick. 

After the massacre the United States Army was dis- 
patched to catch the murderers. They were unsuccessful 
in the attempt, simply harrying the Indians for two years 
until a few native Chiefs surrendered and were promptly 
hanged for their efforts. 

A period of Indian wars followed, when one tribe 
would be willing to sign treaties, while another refused, 
wreaking havoc on small settlements, and the U.S. Army 
as often as not punished the peace loving tribes instead of 
the hostiles. 

A General John E. Wool ordered all the whites from the 
Walla Walla valley, in a valiant attempt at peace keeping, 
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but the discovery of gold at the junction of Pend Oreille 
River and the Columbia doomed that decree. Gold seek- 
ers and then settlers flooded into the fertile valley, fol- 
lowed by the railroad in 1871. Schools, hospitals, and 
merchants soon occupied a prominent place and the Indi- 
ans were relegated to a reservation. 

The Washington Territorial Prison was authorized with 
construction beginning in 1886. It had massive stone walls 
twenty feet high. The businessmen of Walla Walla guar- 
anteed enough money to operate the institution until the 
legislature appropriated the funds. Over the years the 
prison has been rocked by riots and disturbances. The 
Lincoln Day riot of 1935 saw eight men killed and others 
injured. There were several sensational tunnel efforts, in 
which men tried to escape through long hand dug tun- 
nels. A tunnel was dug in 1936 and again in 1952, when 
seven men escaped through a two hundred foot trench. 

Striped uniforms were abolished in 1908, and the lock 
step in 1910, although men may be shackled to be moved, 
if the corrections officers deem it necessary. Only one man 
escaped in 1990, by driving out in a Corrections vehicle, 
and he was quickly recaptured in Idaho. 

The inmate population percentages have remained 
fairly constant, as of October, 1991, 71% white, 21% Afri- 
can American, 17% of Hispanic origin, 5% Native Ameri- 
cans, 2% Asian and other races. There are almost 600 
murderers serving time in the institution. The oldest in- 
mate is 76 years, while the youngest is 17. Ten men are 
currently under sentence of death, while 77 are serving 
life sentences without parole. Washington state has capi- 
tal punishment, either by hanging, or if the prisoner 
chooses, by lethal injection. There had not been an execu- 
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tion since 1963, until the execution in January, 1993 of 
convicted child killer Wesley Alan Dodd. His execution 
set off debates and a lawsuit to prevent the ‘cruel and 
unusual’ punishment of hanging. The courts did not agree 
with the plaintiffs and the execution went off as planned. 

A new rope is prepared for each man sentenced to die. 
Beside the holding room is an upright ‘skid’, a platform 
with wheels and straps, in the event an inmate refuses to 
walk to the death chamber, he can be transported there. 
The ropes are kept in a closet after the stays of execution 
as a grisly reminder. 

White rocks against a green hill slope outline the words 
WASHINGTON STATE PENITENTIARY. The twenty 
acre complex set on 540 acres is visible from highway 125, 
along with the sight of guard towers, brick buildings and 
razor wire atop the ten foot high chain link fence. A 
portion of the twenty foot tall rock wall begun in 1886 still 
forms a part of the enclosure. Pleasant fields, rows of 
colorful flowers and the verdant rolling hills and valleys 
only heighten the loss of freedom when a shackled pris- 
oner is placed in custody behind the iron bars and electri- 
cally controlled gates. 

Today the prison is as antiseptically clean as a hospital. 
Polished waxed floors, white painted walls with grey 
doors, with not a speck of litter or graffiti anywhere 
emphasize the institutional nature of the prison. Guards 
dressed in neatly pressed blue shirts and navy trousers 
obviously have good morale. Administrative Assistant to 
the Superintendent Jerry Davis is an affable, good looking 
man with the height and build of a football player, and 
crew cut brown hair. Davis has ram rod straight posture, 
a carryover trait from his military past. 
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When asked if prisoners are referred to as residents, as 
some states call their incarcerated population in correc- 
tional centers, Davis smiles wryly and states, “They are 
inmates, period. They didn’t get here by being good 
boys.” There is a no nonsense attitude on the part of 
officials, which seems an integral part of their profession- 
alism. They are not ‘bleeding heart do gooders’ nor are 
they power mad dictators. Davis points to the suggestion 
boxes that are prominently displayed. 

“Any inmate can submit a complaint. That complaint 
will be looked at and some answer will be given, even if 
it means taking it right to the top of the Corrections 
Department. It means a lot more paperwork for us, but it 
is one good way for inmates to let off steam and it keeps 
everyone honest.” 

There are recreation rooms where inmates can make 
items, such as leather belts and wallets and jewelry. A 
black rap group can be heard singing in the music room, 
located next to the large library. A law library is fre- 
quented often by inmates seeking to find an error or 
loophole. 

Chronic dangerous offenders are sometimes sent to 
WSP from other states. The Hillside Strangler, Kenneth 
Bianci is currently in Washington State Penitentiary, in the 
special section where violent or especially dangerous 
criminals are housed. He is incarcerated for the murders 
he committed in Washington state, although he is most 
widely known for his California murders. 

On the grounds are a complete school from elementary 
grades through high school and it is possible to get an 
Associates Degree from the Community College. Voca- 
tional education is available in computer, sewing, weld- 
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ing, auto body, carpentry, animal husbandry, farming, and 
other lines of work. 

There is even a medicine ‘sweat lodge’ for the Native 
American inmates. Since the Indians believe that the 
sweat lodge ritual purifies them physically through 
sweating and spiritually through praying, there is a small 
domed structure set behind a low chain link fence, for that 
purpose. 

The chapel for prisoners of other faiths is located in one 
of the sections remodeled in 1985, and it contains religious 
tracts, pews of blond oak, a piano, and an altar and a 
pulpit, that sees frequent duty as ministers of all faiths 
reach out to help reclaim the lives of the inmates. Recrea- 
tion consists of weight lifting, baseball, basketball, hand- 
ball, touch football, track and other activities suitable to 
the five acre recreation yard. There is a well equipped 
gymnasium and each unit has a recreation room with 
three pool tables and television sets. 

The visitors room is a large hall equipped with dozens 
of chairs, similar to school desks placed facing next to each 
other in pairs, where the visitors can sit and talk and hold 
hands. Expressions of affection are not allowed, except at 
greeting and departure, when they are permitted to em- 
brace the visitor. 

At the entrance to WSP is a list of the Visitor’s Dress 
Code. Among other things, sleeveless, low cut blouses 
exposing cleavage are banned, as well as wraparound 
skirts and skirts shorter than one inch above the knee. 
Sheer or transparent fabrics are not allowed, along with 
skirts too tight for officers to be able to search the inner 
leg area for contraband. 

This was the prison Jackie Charles Patterson knew. 
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When he entered the system, there was no handbook, no 
map, not even any oral instruction. Prisoners lounged 
around, waiting to be told where to go and what to do. 

Jack had no money. Like all new inmates, his money 
was frozen in an inmate account in Shelton. For the next 
two or three weeks, he would go without funds or borrow 
it from a convict loan shark at the usual interest rate of 50 
percent, compounded weekly. 

For a week he lounged around, idle and worried that 
he would be gang raped. Finally, he was called before the 
penitentiary classification committee. The committee was 
composed of a Lieutenant, two prison counselors and a 
prison teacher, who would determine his assignments 
and ask if he had any problems. The counselor told him 
that on the basis of the tests that he had taken at Shelton, 
the committee recommended that he work on his general 
educational development (GED) high school equivalency 
test. He was told to report to farm III, where he would 
start work. After the five minute interview, Patterson was 
excused and left the room. Later, he would be assigned to 
a janitorial position. He went back to his cell and smoked 
some ‘weed’ with his cellmate. 

Drugs were plentiful in the prison. Beside the ‘weed’ 
(marijuana) there was Valium (called ‘yellows’) and 
cough syrup. Patterson was sure the guards must know 
about the inmates using dope, but the attitude seemed to 
be one of ‘don’t rock the boat.’ 

During the time Jackie was in WSP the psychiatrist in 
charge of the ‘ding wing’ or mental ward was Doctor 
Joseph Corvino. Corvino was idealistic, just beginning his 
career when he came to WSP. 

Prior to Dr. Corvino’s arrival, there had been a psy- 
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chologist who believed the inmates needed to be re- 
trained, and he had some prisoners wearing diapers, 
crawling around on the floor, drinking from bottles and 
sucking on pacifiers. After several complaints, that doctor 
was fired. 

With only 14 beds for the most seriously mentally ill 
patients, Corvino was confronted with a number of very 
psychotic men. There was a man who believed he was 
God’s avenging angel, and another who felt Jesus had 
commanded him to cut off his left testicle. Complicating 
his job were the number of inmates who faked craziness 
for one reason or another. Sometimes, an inmate seeking 
to escape revenge would pretend to be crazy, hoping to 
be admitted to the third floor, which was Corvino’s do- 
main. The psychiatrist felt that most of the inmates had 
an ‘antisocial personality’ that emerged in early adoles- 
cence from chaotic, violent homes. 

Only a year before Patterson’s crimes admitted him to 
the prison, a night shift Lieutenant had received a tip that 
a drug drop had occurred. He sent his night officers to the 
area, who retrieved a piece of pipe with two screwed on 
caps. The officers brought it to the Lieutenant who started 
to dismantle the cannister. At first, when he unscrewed 
the cap, it appeared there was only dirt inside, but when 
he unscrewed the second cap, the bomb exploded in his 
lap, mortally wounding him and seriously wounding two 
other officers. 

After the explosion, a new Superintendent was ap- 
pointed who was determined to “Put the lid on.” 

This was easier said than done. The biker clubs had a 
sweet arrangement whereby they worked on ‘outsiders’ 
motorcycles. These bikes passed under the guards’ noses, 
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with narcotics hidden in the welded and rewelded sec- 
tions of the frames. With narcotics the Biker inmates had 
power within the prison. Beside being the major supplier 
of drugs within the prison, they were loan sharks and 
brutal enforcers. 

There was a death a month during the time Patterson 
was in the prison. The prosecuting attorney for Walla 
Walla, enraged at the time and expense incurred when 
inmates refused to testify against each other, made the 
public statement that he would not prosecute an inmate 
solely on another inmate’s testimony. The inmates took 
this as a license to kill and it even became a challenge to 
the inmates to kill a staff member and have only other 
inmates as witnesses. They believed the prosecutor would 
be helpless to prosecute. 

Revenge, jealousy over a ‘Queen’, anargument over the 
drugs that were prevalent, or simply a burst of rage would 
trigger a savage murder. Even other convicts were becom- 
ing alarmed at the ease with which a man might be 
stabbed to death. 

Morale was so low among the guards, that they quit in 
droves, and it became necessary for the department to 
keep an ad running constantly in the newspapers for 
corrections officers. New guards were sent to the most 
dangerous compounds, since older guards were more 
wary. Iwo investigative journalists spent four months 
interviewing inmates. Ethan Hoffman whose graphic 
photographs inside the prison, and John McCoy’s text 
cried out for change in the system. Their book, Concrete 
Mama is still in print by the University of Missouri Press 
and sold in book stores in Walla Walla, showing the way 
it was. 
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Jackie Patterson was not issued a prison striped uni- 
form, since those were banned much earlier, but the new 
blue coveralls marked him as new prisoner. Older inmates 
wore blue jeans and chambray shirts. Each morning he 
was awakened at 6:00 a.m. when a light was turned on 
and the count of inmates taken. After the morning count, 
the men could take morning showers. Hoffman and 
McCoy state that the showers were dirty, dangerous and 
flooded, serving the men of each wing when they were 
open. Each wing contained three tiers of cells, and were 
usually double bunked. 

Men lounged in cells, sucking on state issued roll your 
own tobacco. The stench of tobacco permeated the air, as 
the men scowled through the bars at each other. Talk was 
held to a minimum. A few men sipped their own instant 
coffee. 

Much of the food served at WSP is grown on the 
grounds, both then and now. The prison maintains an 
award winning dairy herd, besides the garden vegetables, 
and winery. Cost today for meals is $4.53. 

When the prisoners exited the dining room, each in- 
mate passed by several guards who made sure the waste 
was thrown into the garbage, and the utensils were left in 
the dining room. Any metal utensil could be sharpened 
into a deadly shank, which was the reason for the vigi- 
lance. (Today the utensils for eating are reusable plastic.) 

Patterson was told by his cellmate that at meal times it 
was wise not to look into a guard’s eyes. Depending on 
the officer’s mood, a facial expression might be misinter- 
preted to suggest contempt or intimidation, which might 
trigger a vigorous search or frisk. Before the 8:00 a.m. 
work and school call, most men returned to their cells to 
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pick up books and other articles for the day. During this 
time of day, Patterson noted that the inmates seemed more 
cheerful, calling out greetings or humorous remarks to 
each other. There were a few dangerous men who were so 
obviously inimical to conversation that everyone steered 
clear of them. Patterson, being a relatively small man, 5 
feet 5 inches in height and 115 pounds, was eager to have 
a protector in prison. 

Patterson learned to sense when trouble was brewing. 
When prisoners walked in groups and friends returned 
vacant stares, it was time to walk lightly. A group of 
convicts would surround a pair of inmates, poised to 
fight. Everyone watching knew the prisoners were armed 
with knives, including the guards who watched help- 
lessly, hoping they would not have to intervene. Suture 
kits disappeared from the prison hospital on a regular 
basis, and prisoners who were injured routinely did not 
complain to authorities, preferring to have other inmates 
sew up the knife wounds, rather than suffer a worse 
fate. 

A corrections department progress report at the time 
reads: Jackie Patterson is a 36 year old white widower who 
comes to us with a criminal history dating back to 1963 
with a number of felony and misdemeanor arrests. He 
gets along well with inmates and staff. He is on time for 
crew call and doesn’t ride the sick list. (However, it also 
states that he was born with cerebral palsy and his coor- 
dination is poor.) 

Patterson felt enough at ease, finally, to sleep in his 
underwear. At first he had kept on his coveralls, fearing a 
sexual attack during the night, but he had gradually 
become accustomed to the brutality of the system. His 
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mother provided him with some spending money, and he 
was able to enjoy life inside the institution. 

Jack heard of the inmates on death row. One in particu- 
lar, Don Snook, Jr., was notorious for having killed an 
inmate while in WSP for another killing. The Washington 
legislature even considered his special situation in writing 
a mandatory death penalty to be invoked in the case of a 
prisoner already sentenced to life for a previous murder. 
His sentence was changed to life without parole after 
Patterson was released from prison. 

Snook hoped to be featured in a movie, made from the 
book he was writing with a homosexual minister who 
visited him. The guards universally despised Snook, since 
he baited them constantly, sometimes screaming for hours 
onend, and they returned the insults, but since he already 
lived in isolation, condemned to death, there was not 
much more punishment left available. 

Jack and the other convicts debated whether Snook was 
really crazy or if he just pretended to be. There was a 
certain prestige about being on death row. Snook’s picture 
was in the newspaper and the inmates all promised to 
stage a riot if in fact the state ever tried to carry out the 
death sentence. 

Prisoners were not allowed on the fourth floor of the 
red brick building marked 6 wing, where the gallows are. 
The last man to be executed was Joseph Self, who had 
murdered a cab driver. He had spent his last eight hours 
ina holding room close to the gallows, where his last meal 
consisted of his chosen items: fried chicken and a half pint 
of whiskey. 

Awhite sheet hung between the witnesses and the body 
of the condemned man. Four switches were activated by 
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four guards, (all volunteers) and none of the four knew 
which switch triggered the trap door to fall open. 

The rope had been prepared, first soaked for a week, 
then tied to the ceiling weighted with two sandbags to 
remove the stretch, and then carefully measured so the 
condemned man would drop the length of his body and 
not the full twelve feet to the hanging room floor. 

If an execution were to take place at this time, the 
prisoner could opt for the more humane lethal injection, 
however, there are still experts who argue a proper hang- 
ing is the most humane of all. They insist if the rope is 
talcum powdered to slide easily through the seven to nine 
knots behind the man’s neck, the drop will cause the 
noose to close instantly, breaking the man’s neck at the 
same time it cuts off the blood supply and snapping the 
windpipe. 

Next to the execution room is the morgue room, where 
a doctor would certify the time of death. 

Patterson had been incarcerated for nearly a year when 
a rumor swept the cell block. An Indian had been mur- 
dered, and the staff had not even ordered a ‘lock down’! 
Normally, after an act of violence, the prisoners were kept 
locked down for anywhere from 24 to 48 hours, with no 
movement outside for recreation or exercise, and they 
could expect that their cells would be searched at the first 
opportunity when the shackled prisoners would be taken 
outside. It was rumored that the guards were in revolt 
against the Warden. 

A team of guards began to sweep and search each cell 
for weapons. All day that Thursday, the administration 
was warning the staff not to get involved in confronta- 
tions. 
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Sergeant Bill Cross was in his early thirties and working 
on his master’s degree and doing student teaching for the 
Community College. His personal philosophy was to 
provide an atmosphere that was conducive to change. 
While he was aware that long time hardened cons were 
unlikely candidates for reform, Cross held out hope that 
many of the younger inmates, who would serve an aver- 
age of 22 months, might be encouraged by education to 
lead straightforward lives after leaving the prison system. 

At the supper meal, Patterson noticed, as did all the 
inmates that something was up. The guards did not do 
their usual searches. They stood together at a distance, 
and the tension was thick in the dining hall. 

The Chicanos were the first to hurry through their meal 
and leave the dining hall. The whites, along with the 
blacks ate silently and left the area. The Indians ate slowly 
and were the last to leave. One guard saw an Indian 
transfer a shank to another Indian. He shouted at him to 
halt, and the Indian shouted back. Alittle group of Indians 
surrounded the officer, who was pushed to the ground. 

Sergeant Cross was behind the steam tables, but he saw 
the guard go down, and suspected that he had been 
stabbed. Bill ran to the doorway and stepped into the 
incident. The Chicanos were watching to see how the 
Indians handled the situation. Cross demanded that they 
surrender their weapons, but he was spat upon. 

Feeling the spittle, he became enraged by the insult. 
Cross grabbed the inmate, who then stabbed him repeat- 
edly. The officer on the ground had rolled over to his 
stomach and was being beaten by the inmates. Guards in 
the towers could not see what was happening, due to the 
canopies over the entrances to the kitchen which blocked 
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their view. Only one inmate from the more than 120 who 
witnessed the affair ran for help and assistance. By the 
time the stretcher arrived, Bill Cross was dead. 

Not content with that, the convicts then set ablaze the 
newly remodeled kitchen. One of the guards who still 
works at WSP, says he was too busy trying to put out the 
fire, which literally burned down the kitchen around 
them, to know what happened. It was only later he 
learned of Cross’ death, which was universally mourned 
by the staff. 

The riots triggered sweeping reforms and changes. Pat- 
terson, along with 1700 other inmates were subjected to 
46 days of ‘lock down’. He was paroled shortly after that, 
having served less than two years behind the walls of 
‘Concrete Mama.’ 

Patterson was sent a letter from the Chairman of the 
Board of Prison Terms and Paroles, that read, in part: You 
are now discharged from the sentence for which you were 
previously convicted. As a part of this discharge, your 
political rights, including your right to vote, have now 
been restored. Be advised that your right to own or possess 
firearms is not restored by this action. 

Before Jack Patterson was sent to Washington State 
Penitentiary, if he had any doubts about the effectiveness 
of brute force, or of using power to control and terrorize, 
his time in prison had only confirmed those ideas. 


Chapter Eleven 


Jack went to Arizona to visit his mother. She had faith- 
fully sent money and corresponded with her son while he 
was incarcerated. She had hoped, to no avail, that some 
type of psychiatric help would be available to her trou- 
bled son. 

He was now older, wiser to the ways of conmen, con- 
vinced that only by the use of money, drugs, or fear could 
he control people. 

The Guerras, once again, came to his aid. One of the 
Guerra brothers, Joe, had relocated to Oklahoma. He 
invited Jack to come to work for him, and Jack accepted. 

When he had worked for them before, Jack had carried 
business cards printed up with his picture on them. The 
picture shows him standing in front of the station. On the 
reverse side, it read JACK PATTERSON, SUPERVISOR. 
Below that are printed the men’s first names: Roger-Gabe- 
Fred-Albert-Louie-Tracy-Joe. 

It is a revealing bit of information about Jack’s person- 
ality: He wanted everyone to be absolutely clear who was 
in charge. He loved being a Supervisor and having the 
power to order men around. 

When he arrived in Newcastle, Oklahoma, he found Joe 
Guerra had purchased another service station, as well as 
a used merchandise or “junk” store. The men wore uni- 
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form shirts with the logo, “Junky Joe’s.” Guerra also was 
into the construction business, and he put Jack in charge 
of some construction sites. 

One of the men who used to work with him called him 
a ‘Captain Bligh.’ “He treated the men like animals. Actu- 
ally, worse than animals. I hated it! I couldn’t stand the 
way he like to lord it over them. They couldn’t pee if he 
didn’t say it was okay. One day, I just had my fill of it, and 
I grabbed him ina choke hold. I said, ‘Jack, you don’t treat 
me like that no more! You got it!’” The man laughs, “He 
got the message!” But his smile fades, “I felt like a real 
creep, picking on this little crippled guy, but I just had 
enough of it, you know? I just had it with him.” 

Several stories emerged about Patterson and the way 
he liked to flaunt his power over people. 

Guerra’s brother-in-law, Frank Read, is a grey haired, 
muscular man, a veteran of World War II, who is writing 
his memoirs about his War experiences in Australia. Frank 
tells that one day, Jack broke a cabinet that belonged to Joe 
Guerra. Jack blithely told Frank that he planned to tell Joe 
that Frank had broken it. 

At first Frank thought he was joking, but when he 
realized that Jack was serious, he became angry. “You're 
not going to put the blame on me!” When Jack just kept 
insisting that he was, Frank collared him, and shook him 
“like a terrier shakes a rat”, and said, “You’re going to tell 
him the truth!” 

Jack collapsed into sobbing and weeping, which made 
Frank feel sorry for him. Read says he put up with more 
from Jack than he would any other man, because he felt 
sorry for his disabilities, but he realizes now that Jack used 
pity as a weapon. 
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Another time, they were sharing a friendly beer at a bar, 
when Jack commenced to make derogatory remarks 
about Frank’s wife. Frank turned to him and said, “Jack, 
you can insult me if you want to, it don’t bother me none. 
But if you say one more word about my wife, I’m going 
to wipe up the floor with you!” He glared at Jack, and 
evidently Jack saw he meant what he said, because he shut 
up. 

Patterson’s experience in the Washington State Peniten- 
tiary had made him cruel, even brutal, toward other 
people. Only when confronted by someone who would 
not accept his bullying, would he cave in, either by start- 
ing to cry and sob, or by appealing pitifully to the stronger 
person’s conscience. Strangely enough, it was an effective 
ploy. Jack managed to get by with insulting people, taking 
advantage of people, and ordering them around, which a 
person of more normal appearance would not have been 
able to do. 

All the men who worked with him, noticed that he 
seemed to be able to control his ‘involuntary’ movements 
when he wanted to. There were times when he hardly 
limped, and when he actually swaggered. Confronted by 
a bigger man, or threatened, he would seem to shrink 
within himself, becoming instantly the helpless, harmless, 
pathetic creature, who suffered from cerebral palsy, and 
who had an exaggerated limp. He could peer through his 
glasses, tears forming in his eyes, and even a tough bully 
felt compelled to pity him. 

Jack persuaded his mother to help him buy a house in 
the country near Newcastle. She hoped that at last Jack 
had found his niche in life, and that he would not continue 
to be a financial and emotional drain upon her. 
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It was at this time that Police Chief Jim Greene first 
made Patterson’s acquaintance. In the small rural town 
that serves as a suburb for Oklahoma City residents, there 
are a number of residents who live in Newcastle and drive 
daily to Oklahoma City. 

Joe Guerra’s service station ‘Trading Post’ and junk 
store are only one block from the yellow metal Police 
department building, so Greene saw Jack Patterson occa- 
sionally at the station. It was not until Jack reported his 
wife missing that Greene actually got to know him well. 

Greene’s office wall is hung with over forty plaques, 
certificates, awards, and diplomas. There are certificates 
of appreciation, certificates attesting to the fact that he has 
successfully completed courses, such as Basic Death In- 
vestigation. A Certificate of appreciation from the Drug 
Enforcement Agency, and some from the state and Na- 
tional Association of Police Chiefs are there, among oth- 
ers. Greene graduated from the Street Survival seminar, 
among other training courses. 

One wall holds weapons, such as brass knuckles, 
throwing stars, and others one assumes were confiscated 
by perpetrators. On his cluttered desk is a placard. It 
reads: The Steps Of A Good Man Are Ordered By The 
Lord? Psalat'S7:238. 

Greene has been cited by United States Senator David 
Boren for his excellent record of highway safety. The 
Newcastle Police Department continues to work one hun- 
dred thirty accidents a year in the largest jurisdiction of 
McClain County. Greene is young in years, but he is 
neither naive nor ingenuous. He has testified at trials and 
learned to be skeptical when interviewing suspects. 

Still, after talking with Vancouver police investigators 
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about the fifteen year old case of Marcia Patterson, Greene 
just shook his head. It was hard to believe that Jack had 
shot his first wife twice through the heart and been acquit- 
ted of the murder charge. Greene now felt certain that 
Jack had indeed done away with his wife. 

Where previously Greene had been suspicious of Jack, 
due to his behavior, now Greene felt it was more than 
probable that Patterson had committed another homicide 
but he was stymied in the investigation. 

The problem was how to prove that Jack had murdered 
Cynthia. If her body could be found, the physical evi- 
dence might reveal who her killer was. But until her 
corpse turned up, it was still simply a missing persons case. 

While the chief was pondering the dilemma, Jack Pat- 
terson came into the headquarters building. 

“Have you heard anything new, Chief?” Jack dug down 
into his pockets and brought out two pages of paper torn 
from a Dolese Ready Mixed Concrete note pad. 

“I made a list of people and their phone numbers that 
you should talk to. I can go with you. See, here’s what I 
wrote the day after Cindy didn’t come home.” 

Greene took one of the papers in his hand and read, 
“April 4 - 90. Wednesday. Wife didn’t pass her drivers test 
again yesterday. But I let her take her car. And she didn’t 
go to work. And I went and paid her first car payment 
today. Wed. April 4-90. And went by her job, about 3 p.m. 
They said that they haven’t seen her.” 

The lawman studied the paper in his hand, thinking 
that it appeared to have been written as an alibi. Hoping 
to surprise Jackie, Greene looked straight at him and said, 
“T called Vancouver PD. I know what happened to your 
first wife.” 
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There was an instant when the Chief thought he saw a 
flare of anger in Jack’s eyes, but it was gone ina flash, and 
Patterson hung his head, the picture of despair and dejec- 
tion. 

“I don’t know why I don’t have any luck with women! 
I just love Cindy and want her to come home.” He sniffled 
a little, but then wiped his nose and brightened up, “Now, 
if you would go call on these people and ask them about 
her, can come with you to talk to some of them.” 

“Jackie, you’re not running my investigation,” the 
Chief told him. “I’ll do my own investigating. Now why 
don’t you come clean and tell me what really happened 
to her? I know you did something with her.” Again, he 
stared intently into Patterson’s eyes, hoping to elicit the 
truth from him. 

There was an uncomfortable silence, broken by the 
dispatcher, “Accident with injury on Highway 37, ambu- 
lance’en router’ 

Greene sighed, moving automatically in response to the 
information. He had thought for a few moments that 
Jackie was about to break and confess. 

After putting in an eleven hour day, filled with the 
myriad details of police work, including the bane of pa- 
perwork, Greene drove home. It seemed like he was 
always behind on logging some damn reports, Greene 
thought, as he pulled into the driveway of his house in 
Oklahoma City. He was tired. It had been a long day, and 
always, at the back of his mind was the Cynthia Patterson 
mystery. What had happened to the young stripper? 

Like many lawmen, Jim Greene kept his home tele- 
phone number unlisted. The officers at the station all 
knew how to reach him, but having an unlisted phone 
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number kept nutcases from calling him in the middle of 
the night. 

He had just finished eating supper when the doorbell 
rang. Jackie Patterson was standing there. 

Greene was totally surprised. He knew none of his 
officers would have revealed his home address to Patter- 
son, and the thought flashed through his mind that per- 
haps Jack had followed him home. 

“What do you want, Jackie?” 

“I just wondered if you would come outside so we 
could sit and talk.” 

“All right.” 

Greene sat down in the car seat of the brown Toyota and 
looked over at Jack. He wondered if a confession of guilt 
would be forthcoming. 

“Well, you know, I loved my wife, Chief. I know she 
was seeing Bruce, but it don’t make no difference. I love 
her and I just want her to come back. Please, please won’t 
you do something to get her back for me.” He started crying. 

“Why did you say ‘loved’, Jackie?” Greene was un- 
moved by the tears. “You slipped just then, you just as 
much as admitted that she’s dead. You did something to 
her, didn’t you, Jackie? You might as well tell me right 
now, because I am going to find out what happened! You 
might as well tell me. If you hurt her, Jack, you need to tell 
me.” Greene stared at him intently, willing him to confess 
and get the charade over with. 

Greene was convinced that Jack had killed Cindy and 
he knew where her body was hidden. 

“No! No! No! I wouldn’t do that! You got to believe me! 
I wouldn’t hurt Cindy! I love her!” Jackie’s voice rose in 
pitch and he started sobbing. 
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Finally, the Chief could take no more of the melodra- 
matic scene. “Go on home, Jackie.” He walked back into 
the house and slammed the door. 

The month of May is always a hectic time for the 
Newcastle Police Chief, since there is more traffic on the 
highways then, and more people get out in the evenings. 
Crime that dropped in the cold weather months took a 
sharp climb upward in the balmier evenings. Although 
Greene didn’t long for cold February nights, he did sigh 
in exasperation some evenings when their small force was 
called out to handle an after the prom crowd, or gradu- 
ation parties that got too rowdy. Any fatality in an acci- 
dent is tragic, but when the driver is barely seventeen, it 
hit home in the small community. The Chief told his 
officers to be especially vigilant for drunk drivers. 

He was contacted by a Midwest City detective, who 
was working with Oklahoma State Bureau agents, and 
Cleveland County investigators on a car theft ring they 
suspected was operating in the area. The Chief could not 
have known that the investigation of the stolen cars 
would culminate in a trial a year later, or that it would 
involve Jackie Charles Patterson. 


Chapter Twelve 


Narcotics investigator Kenny Wynns was thinking of 
the steak supper awaiting him as he exited the Midwest 
City Police Department Headquarters. It was 6:30 p.m. on 
that May 29, 1990 evening. His wife, who was working 
full time and taking college courses at night, seldom had 
the time to cook. It was not often their busy schedules 
meshed enough that he could relax and leisurely enjoy 
eating a sumptuous steak with all the trimmings. While 
being a narcotics officer was the most exciting and inter- 
esting job he could wish for, he also enjoyed spending an 
evening at home with his attractive wife. There were no 
plans to ‘kick in doors’ that night. (Make a narcotics raid.) 

He climbed into his unmarked police vehicle, and 
headed away from the police headquarters, which is set 
in the Municipal complex. The buildings resemble some 
of the Dallas modern structures, with tinted glass, pebble- 
rock concrete, tall ceilings, and atrium courtyards, all of 
which are appropriate for this prosperous section of Okla- 
homa City. 

As Kenny drove, he absently ran his fingers through his 
light brown hair. Of medium height and slender build, 
Kenny Wynns has a youthful face, still resembling the 
college student he once was. Majoring with a degree in 
Marketing, Wynns applied to the Municipal offices to get 
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practice in interviewing. To his surprise, he was offered a 
job as Community Service Officer for the Police Depart- 
ment. Two years later, he was commissioned as a police 
officer. He smiled as he said, “I was hooked.” By the next 
year he would make Sergeant. 

While 98% of police work is routine, predictable, even 
dull, the 2% that is not, is what most of the officers live 
for. The knowledge that their lives, training and actions 
are what protects the law abiding community from crimi- 
nals inspires them to continue, even when the jobs they 
are assigned become onerous and tedious. It also creates 
a bond of brotherhood and camaderie that extends be- 
yond the call of duty. 

Driving north, amidst the late evening rush hour traffic, 
Kenny’s eyes roamed over the traffic, and he noticed a red 
and white 1984 Chevrolet pickup, which had the license 
tag concealed by a cinder block. He thought that was odd, 
and decided if the opportunity arose, he would stop the 
driver and check registration and insurance verification. 

The traffic was heavy, and Wynns thought it would be 
difficult, driving an unmarked car to get through the lanes 
of traffic, unless the pickup made a left turn. It did, and 
Wynns followed the truck for a short distance, thinking, 
if the driver pulls onto a residential street, I’ll pull him 
over then. Obligingly, the pickup driver turned onto Rose 
street. 

Officer Wynns flipped on the grill lights and reached 
up, putting the’Kojac’ light on top of his car. (The detach- 
able rotating emergency light is nicknamed after the fa- 
mous TV series.) He radioed to the dispatcher on duty, 
Ronald Peterson, that he had stopped a pickup ona signal 
36, meaning check suspicious. Kenny got out of his car, 
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and walked toward the pickup, carrying a hand-held 
radio. 

He had no way of knowing the driver he approached 
was Johnny Glossip, an escaped convict, who had April 
24th walked away from the Wichita (named for the moun- 
tains) medium security facility in southeastern Okla- 
homa. The first sign of trouble was when Wynns saw the 
passenger drop to the floor of the pickup. The driver 
seemed to rear back in his seat. Wynns was definitely 
getting a gut feeling that something was wrong. The 
driver leaned toward the door. As Wynns began to draw 
his Glock 9mm weapon, the pickup’s tires spun as the 
driver raced off. 

Later the officers would learn that Glossip had a loaded 
.38 caliber weapon in his lap. He was ready to fire directly 
into the officer’s face, when he approached the open 
window of the pickup. The passenger had ducked down, 
to prevent being sprayed by gunfire. 

Informed of the situation, Dispatcher Ronald Peterson 
calmly relayed the information, giving Wynns’s location 
in X-Ray 98, and advised that the suspect was fleeing. 
Normally, only two units are assigned to a pursuit. Tango 
86, which was Officer Charlie Childers, and Frank 97, 
Mark Nickel, Field Training Officer, with Recruit Officer 
Archie Huston at the wheel, responded. 

Nickel, a tall, tanned fit-looking man, wanted to go into 
law enforcement from the time he was a boy, and a Police 
Explorer Scout. He was an Animal Control Officer, and a 
Community Service Officer for two years before hiring on 
as a patrolman. He recalled that when he was in training 
and in pursuit of an eluding offender, the Field Training 
Officer had told him, “There will be a day when you are 
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sitting in my seat, the passenger seat, and a real pursuit 
will be going on, and you will know what it feels’ like to 
have little or no control.” 

Nickel had no idea then that he would be involved in 
one of the most dangerous pursuits in Oklahoma County, 
but he was responsible, not only for the safety of himself, 
his fellow officer, and a nice new patrol car, but he would 
be supervising an Officer who was driving on his eleventh 
day on the street as a police officer. 

Huston had been a jailor for the city before going to 
Police Academy. There had been an escape attempt with 
shooting just a short time earlier. Now he was joining in 
a pursuit, although he had no training in pursuit driving, 
and he was scheduled for pursuit driving school the next 
day. Huston was supposed to leave work early that day. 

Some officers may work twenty years and never see a 
weapon fired in the line of duty, but Rookie Huston was 
starting his police service with a burst of unexpected 
action. 

Since Wynn’s unmarked car did not have the powerful 
engine of the regular patrol cars, Childers, who was in the 
field was now the primary pursuit unit. He is an unflap- 
pable officer, with light blonde hair, brows and eyelashes. 
He kept his voice steady as he communicated with the 
dispatcher. Childers followed, Code 3, that is with lights 
and siren. Nickel and Huston responded from the station, 
and Officer Matt Dukes, who had gone home to eat, 
responded from his home. 

Glossip was now speeding east on 15th. Community 
Service Officer Wesley Burckel was in the City garage, 
getting gas for his vehicle, when he observed the red and 
white truck go by at a high rate of speed, with the black 
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Chevrolet S-10 following. Using the police radio in his car, 
he notified Dispatcher Peterson of the direction of the 
pursuit. Glossip turned south on Douglas Boulevard, 
with Wynns following. 

At that point, Glossip was pulling away from Wynns, 
who was losing sight of him. Glossip drove south on 
Douglas to S. E. 29th street, then turned west on 29th, 
passing vehicles in the oncoming lane of traffic. 

Nickel and Huston were at 29th and Midwest Boule- 
vard, and Childers was at 15th and Midwest Boulevard 
hoping to intercept the fleeing suspect. The escaped con- 
vict had grown up in the Midwest City area, so was 
familiar with the streets. He cleverly cut the intersection 
of 29th and Midwest Boulevard by driving northwest on 
Palmer Drive, an angling street, and emerged between the 
two units. He might possibly have evaded police, if Offi- 
cer Burckel had not been keen and alert. He spotted the 
vehicle, and advised them of his location. 

Both Childers and Nickel/Huston turned around and 
immediately drove north. At that time, when Glossip 
failed to stop at 15th and Midwest Blvd, Childers officially 
declared pursuit. Nickel and Huston were about a quarter 
of a mile behind. 

They were now driving 60 m.p.h. ona street designated 
for 30 m.p.h., made more difficult by being in the late 
evening rush hour traffic. 

When the fleeing escapee approached the intersection 
of Reno and Midwest Boulevard, he turned east on Reno 
through a red light, tires squealing in protest, and ran 
another driver off the roadway. The lady driver was un- 
hurt, but Detective Orin Kimball, in an unmarked unit, 
was almost involved in that collision. 
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Huston, at Nickel’s urging had closed the gap until he 
was only one eighth of a mile behind Childers. They 
continued east on Reno, and Unit 97, with Huston driving 
moved up until they were now on Childer’s Unit 86’s rear 
bumper. Glossip was approximately 100 to 150 feet ahead. 

Childers had accelerated and was now forced to slam 
on the brakes as Glossip slid around the corner on 
Douglas, heading south again. It was very evident that he 
was familiar with the Midwest City area. Tinker Air Force 
Base occupies much of the land in the south part of 
Midwest City, and a person unfamiliar with the streets 
would probably have run into a chain link fenced gate in 
the “green belt” area. 

At S.E. 4th street, Glossip slid sideways into the corner. 
When he got the vehicle under control, he leaned out of 
the truck, and with his handgun fired three times at 
Childers. The two units in pursuit both backed off at that 
point. He drove north on Margene Road. He stopped 
behind a row of trees, and waited, gun in hand for the 
officers to round the corner into his ambush. A resident 
witnessed this action, but the officers were too savvy to 
fall into that trap. 

When Glossip saw that the officers were slowing and 
not driving blindly into the situation, he fired wildly at 
them, and once again sped away in the truck. 

It was chilling to the men listening to the Police radio 
to realize that their brother officers had just escaped a 
deliberate ambush. 

At that point Childers stated that they had been fired 
upon, and requested permission from Lieutenant Ed 
Foreman to return fire. The Lieutenant so authorized. 

Glossip emerged from Margene Road to Reno, turning 
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east. Another black and white unit was at the corner of 
Margene and Reno, but was advised to back off. They 
were told that the fleeing suspect was firing at officers and 
driving erratically. 

Making sure the roadway was clear of traffic, Childers 
then began to fire at the suspect. 

Master Patrol Officer Jim Crews had just come off his 
shift at the Midwest City police force and was at his 
residence when he heard the pursuit on his radio and 
responded to assist. A big burly man, he exudes an air 
similar to that of some special forces units: completely 
fearless and totally confident. No matter what the odds 
or the circumstances, one senses that he has the assurance 
to handle the situation. 

Crews heard the events developing over his radio. He 
maneuvered his black and white patrol car to set up a 
roadblock at Reno and Post, parking his unit in the left 
turn lane of the five lane road. The flashing blue and red 
lights illuminated Crews stepping out of the car. He 
planned to use the Colt AR-15, a powerful assault weapon 
to stop the vehicle. But it was in the trunk and there was 
no time to get it out. Glossip’s pickup was hurtling di- 
rectly toward him and Crews realized there would be no 
time to get it ready. 

“That’s him! That’s him!” Childers’ voice came over the 
police radio, warning his friend. 

Crews stood in front of his car. He raised his service 
weapon, a 9mm semi-automatic and fired five rounds into 
the windshield of the oncoming pickup. Both the driver 
and passenger ducked down behind the dash, but made 
no attempt to stop, continued heading directly toward the 
police officer, traveling at approximately 70 m.p.h. At the 
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last possible moment, Glossip swerved, so violently the 
pickups’ right front wheel hit the curb with such force the 
wheel cover was pitched into the air. The chrome cap went 
sailing twenty-five feet up into the air before coming back 
down. 

Across the street, at a Texaco Mini-mart service station, 
a man had just pushed the lever to start the gas flowing 
to fill his car. Hearing the sounds of screeching tires, gun 
shots, and the sirens of pursuing patrol cars, the man 
stood transfixed, the nozzle in his hand pouring out gaso- 
line all over the concrete pad. 

Glossip continued driving east on Reno. At every op- 
portunity he swerved over into oncoming traffic, and the 
officers thought his motive was to cause an accident that 
would delay them in pursuing him. The speeds the vehi- 
cles were traveling increased to nearly 80 m.p.h. Where 
Reno Avenue intersects with Anderson Road was a four 
way stop sign. There were two cars sitting there. 

Glossip dove off the highway, through two rough bar 
ditches to cut the corner and continue south on Anderson. 
Childers followed, bouncing over the rough terrain, hop- 
ing his car did not high center, since the pickup had more 
ground clearance than the patrol car. 

“This is a new car! Don’t even think about it!” Nickel 
ordered, and Huston took the longer route on the road- 
Way. 

They were now all south bound on Anderson Road 
traveling at high speed. Occasionally, when the opportu- 
nity presented itself and Childers thought it was safe, he 
would fire at the truck. The pickup barreled along the road 
which narrowed to a thin strip of rough asphalt. He was 
covering a mile in 45 seconds. At times he would lock up 
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his brakes, and the pursuers had to do the same, to keep 
from colliding with him. The officers felt he was probably 
trying to reach the Interstate Highway I-40, which was 
south of the area he was now traveling. If he got into the 
traffic on the interstate, he might be able to elude them, 
so they wanted especially to prevent that. 

As word of the pursuit spread, and especially the fact 
that the fleeing fugitive was firing at police,‘Zebras’ (off 
duty police officers) and other officers joined in the effort 
to apprehend Glossip before some innocent person be- 
came the victim of his wild gunfire. Units from the Okla- 
homa Highway Patrol, Oklahoma County Sheriff’s De- 
partment and Oklahoma City police officers all cooper- 
ated with Midwest City Police in the effort. 

Dispatcher Peterson alerted Units 86 and 97 (Childers 
and Nickel/Huston) that County officers had set up a 
roadblock at 29th and Anderson. The pursuing Midwest 
City officers had no direct radio communication with 
those other officers, so they were uncertain of the plan, 
only being aware that a roadblock was set up. They 
slowed slightly, allowing Glossip to gain distance on 
them. At the last possible moment, they saw Glossip 
hurtle through an opening the size of a car’s width in the 
road block. As Childers and Nickel followed Glossip, a .44 
magnum round fired by one of the officers hit the back of 
the pickup bed. 

Glossip was driving wildly, veering into the oncoming 
lane of traffic, and leaning out of the pickup to fire back 
at the pursuing police car. Childers had expended some 
42 rounds of ammunition, and spoke to Nickel and Hus- 
ton via radio, that he was running low on ammunition. 
They were now at speeds of 90 to 100 m.p.h. 
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At 59th and Interstate 40, the cars went under the 
underpass. Glossip attempted to drive up the entrance 
ramp to the Interstate, but he was traveling too fast. He 
overshot the ramp and landed in a field. Childers had 
made the corner and was waiting for Glossip, assuming 
he would drive east. Glossip spun the pickup around in 
the field, kicking up dirt and clumps of grass, and then 
drove south on Anderson Road. 

Rookie Huston’s hands were sweaty on the steering 
wheel, not alone from the warmth of the evening. He was 
now the driver of the primary unit in pursuit. At that 
moment they heard the sound and saw a bullet from 
Glossip’s handgun hit the windshield. (Glossip was firing 
reloads, that is, the .38 caliber bullets were poured by 
hand and were softer than a copper jacketed hollow point 
would be, and the effect was to splatter on the windshield 
like heavy bird droppings.) Nickel’s windshield was 
struck one time in the center of the windshield. 

Nickel thought of his wife and two little girls at home. 
Huston tried to hold the patrol car steady in the road, 
while Nickel readied the twelve gauge shotgun. At the 
speeds they were maintaining, the bumps in the uneven 
blacktop road felt huge and the men were jolted when the 
car was slammed back to the ground after each bump. 

Nickel leaned out of the passenger side of the car with 
his twelve gauge shotgun and fired. The rear window of 
the pickup disintegrated. They drove into the shattering 
glass. Nickel felt the sharp fragments cut his face, neck 
and arms. 

They saw the force of the shotgun blast hit the driver, 
in the back of the head, bouncing him forward onto the 
steering wheel. Then he slumped slightly forward and to 
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the right in the seat. Nickel thought he had killed him. He 
expected the chase to be over. The pickup slowed to nearly 
60 marp-h: 

“I have one shot fired. The suspect’s hit. We are slowing 
to 50 m.p.h. still south bound on Anderson,” Nickel spoke 
into the radio. 

Before Huston could congratulate Nickel on the accu- 
rate shot, Glossip pushed his foot to the floor and accel- 
erated away from them. Nickel fired two more shotgun 
blasts at the fleeing pickup truck. 

A few minutes earlier, Lieutenant Bob Osmond of the 
Midwest City Police Force was attending a community 
action meeting at the Community Center. Awoman sidled 
up to him and whispered, “What’s going on? There are 
black and whites (patrol cars) running everywhere, sirens 
going. It sounds really wild out there!” 

“Oh, that’s not my division. It’s nothing to concern me,” 
He assured her. 

A little later, the same woman approached him again, 
“There is even a little black pickup with a camper shell, 
with emergency lights flashing and it’s chasing around, 
too.” 

“Uh, excuse me. I believe maybe I better check out 
what’s happening.” 

What was happening was that all nearby police units, 
Choctaw, Nicoma Park, and Spencer, plus the’zebras’ 
were responding. Art Trujillo, Matt Dukes and Detective 
Kerry Solomon were among the Midwest City officers 
who participated. 

Glossip was still plainly determined to avoid capture, 
but his time was running out. Nickel could see that Glos- 
sip’s right front tire was losing air. When he had swerved 
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toward Crews and hit the curb, at the Reno and Post Road 
roadblock, the tire was damaged. 

Childers could tell his brakes were nearly gone, and he 
wondered if the fleeing pickup’s brakes were any better. 
Nickel was urging Huston not to lose him, and the youth- 
ful officer was gripping the steering wheel and following 
on the pickup’s tail. 

Units were converging from all areas, to prevent Glos- 
sip’s escape no matter what side road he took. By the end 
of the pursuit nearly thirty units had assembled from 
different departments. The fugitive and the pursuit units 
were traveling west bound on the service road, when 
Nickel fired the fourth shot from the shotgun. 

Oddly, it was not the presence of law enforcement that 
caused Glossip’s surrender, but the failure of a tire. The 
service road made a sweeping curve to the left. Glossip 
fought the steering wheel, but it was impossible to hold 
in the road. The right front tire had come off the rim. The 
pickup veered into a ditch, where Glossip pitched out his 
.38 caliber weapon. He scrambled out of the pickup, and 
was taken to the ground and handcuffed by Childers and 
Nickel. 

The law officers got a good look at him for the first time, 
seeing a man of medium height, unimpressive and unre- 
markable. 

The three officers who had returned fire were routinely 
suspended for three days while an investigation was 
undertaken. (It was determined they acted correctly and 
they were completely cleared.) 

Glossip’s youthful companion, who was under eight- 
een, was brought to police \eadquarters, while Johnny 
Glossip was taken to Midwest City Hospital to be treated 
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for minor wounds to his neck and shoulders from the 
shotgun blast. A piece of buckshot had lodged in Glossip’s 
neck next to his spinal cord. It was never removed because 
of possible damage to the spinal cord. He was treated and 
released to the custody of the Midwest City Police. 

The youth, David Garth, was read his rights. He called 
his mother, who came to the station, where she was also 
advised of her rights and those of her son. 

Johnny Glossip remained uncommunicative, refusing 
to answer any questions the officers asked concerning his 
escape, his acquisition of the stolen pickup, guns and 
ammunition, or his purpose in being in Midwest City. 

David, however, was chastened by the very real pros- 
pect of spending time in custody, and he offered to coop- 
erate. They learned that the youth had accompanied Glos- 
sip to look at a car for sale, intending to steal it when they 
took it on a test ride. He told them that Glossip was a 
member of a chop shop ring, with headquarters located 
in a rural area south west of Oklahoma City. 

Garth said he had been to the Guerra’s place twice 
before. Once he had seen a black and silver dual wheeled 
pickup and a late model Monte Carlo. When he was there 
the second time, the V.I.N. number had been changed on 
the Dually, and he observed the Monte Carlo stripped and 
partially hidden in a strip of trees on the place. 

Midwest City officers then contacted the Oklahoma 
State Bureau of Investigation. Agents Rick Zimmer and 
Greg Shields are especially concerned with Chop Shop 
operations and they immediately drove over to confer 
with their colleagues. Detective Kerry Soloman and Offi- 
cer Wynns together with the O.S.B.I. agents took David 
Garth out to the area, to let him point out exactly the 
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location. They needed to get an accurate description of the 
premises for the search warrant. 

It was close to dawn when the men returned to the 
station. Kenny Wynns, sipped a cup of coffee, and stroked 
his mustache, as he paused in typing up the search war- 
rant. He thought longingly of that steak he never had a 
chance to eat. 


Chapter Thirteen 


In the days of the great cattle drives, the huge herds of 
longhorn cattle, belonging to Jesse Chisholm and Charlie 
Goodnight were driven up through the area that is now 
Grady County. At the point where the Chisholm Trail 
crossed the Washita River, the settlement of Chickasha 
sprang up. At first only the United States Marshalls depu- 
tized by Judge Isaac Parker of Fort Smith, Arkansas main- 
tained law and order in the Territory. 

As the Indian lands were opened for settlement home- 
steaders filed on the land. Barbed wire fences and conven- 
ient railroads spelled the end of the cattle drives. 
Chickasha, which had been merely a stop on the 
Chisholm trail, and then a tent city for railroad workers, 
gamblers and prostitutes became the county seat. By the 
time of statehood, in 1907, the little town boasted respect- 
ability, some paved streets and brick homes, and even 
became the site of a Liberal Arts College, a few years later. 

Today, both the Grady County Courthouse and Federal 
District Courthouse are located in the downtown section 
of the city. The Grady County Courthouse is a three story 
cream colored stucco building, which has been remodeled 
several times, and it was the site of the trial May 6, 1991. 

Case C90-0299 X1 was brought before Judge Oteka 
Alford, with one hundred twenty five exhibits. The defen- 
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dants were Vince Guerra and Teresa Guerra, but Jackie 
Charles Patterson was mentioned almost daily in their 
testimony. Johnny Glossip, who had given the Midwest 
City police force such a hair-raising chase, was a witness 
at the trial. 

District Attorney Richard Van Dyck is a young man, 
with pleasant features and a nice baritone voice. He felt 
confident going to trial. Van Dyck’s father was an attor- 
ney, but after high school, Richard had first worked on the 
Chickasha police force for three years. Then the lure of 
excitement and big money took him to the oil fields of 
Oklahoma during the oil boom. He grins when he says, 
“Didn’t everybody go to work in the oil fields, then?” 
When the oil boom collapsed, Van Dyck was already 
headed for college, realizing that his interests were in 
practicing law. 

When asked if he wouldn’t make a lot more money as 
a defense attorney, he responds, “I was never interested 
that. I always wanted to be prosecuting criminals, not 
defending them.” 

He collected the thick files from his secretary Mary Mae, 
and proceeded to the courtroom. It was early yet, they had 
not even brought in the defendants, so Richard Van Dyck 
had time to reflect on the case that had brought him there 
that morning. 

It had started nearly a year ago in May, of 1990, when 
he had gotten a call from a Midwest City detective. The 
Midwest City police had spotted a stolen pickup, and 
when Officer Kenny Wynns attempted to stop it, the 
driver sped away at high speed. There were several law 
enforcement vehicles in pursuit, lights flashing and sirens 
wailing. They were using the radio ahead to attempt a 
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road block, when the pickup crashed, failing to negotiate 
a corner. Carefully approaching the pickup, they discov- 
ered the reason for the attempt to elude. The driver, 
Johnny Glossip, was an escapee from a medium security 
correctional facility in southeastern Oklahoma, who had 
walked away from the institution and who was driving a 
stolen pickup at the time the officer attempted to stop him. 
Glossip had no desire to go back to prison. 

In the pickup with Glossip, unhurt from the shotgun 
blast, was a seventeen year old young man. The youth, 
David Garth was immediately separated from his com- 
panion, and questioned by the police. 

Glossip was sullen and uncooperative, realizing that 
his trustee status would be revoked and he would serve 
more time. But his young companion, David proved to be 
talkative and helpful to the police. 

He told them that his associate, Johnny Glossip had 
been involved ina chop shop, and they had moved stolen 
cars and parts from Oklahoma to Missouri to California. 
The police were interested and invited the Oklahoma 
State Bureau of Investigation, who sent Agent Robert 
Zimmer to listen to his testimony. They had been working 
on piecing together information on an interstate theft 
ring. 

Every nineteen seconds in this country, a car is stolen, 
a total of over one and a half million cars each year. Car 
thefts are increasing at the rate of 4% each year. Despite 
special task forces assigned to the problem, auto theft and 
auto fraud continue to increase, which in turn causes each 
individual's car insurance rates to escalate. 

Repair costs for autos have risen a staggering 83% in an 
eight year period. The cost of repairing a totally demol- 
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ished car is three times its original retail value, according 
to a 1990 study by the Alliance of American Insurers. The 
thieves found selling parts off stolen vehicles as finan- 
cially rewarding as selling the entire vehicles. 

David told them that they avoided cars or trucks with 
alarms, unless it was a system they were familiar with. 
Also, any unusual ignition device, such asa hidden toggle 
switch that must be switched on for the engine to start, 
that would delay them, caused the men to go to another 
vehicle. They prided themselves on the speed with which 
they could steal a car, counting in seconds, rather than 
minutes. 

There were two methods, either by using a screw driver 
and a slamhammer or by cutting the collar on the steering 
wheel which holds all the wires, they could be in a car, 
destroy the steering column ignition switch, have the 
engine started and drive away before anyone noticed 
anything unusual. Surprise, swift and total was their 
method for success. Since Lawton is a transient town, with 
great numbers of military people coming and going, a 
strange face is not observed as it might be in a smaller city. 
They also frequented Oklahoma City and Tulsa, prefer- 
ring to work swiftly at large parking lots. 

One officer eyed David skeptically. “You make it sound 
like you could steal any car you wanted. Weren’t there 
some you couldn’t get?” 

“Yeah. Rental cars are no good—they got some kind of 
special hardened steel collars around the ignition switch. 
You gotta be careful. Johnny told me a friend of his nearly 
got his fingers sliced off when he reached under the dash. 
Someone had put razor blades under the dash!” 

The lawmen offered David a cup of coffee, and encour- 
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aged him to tell them what he knew about Johnny Glossip 
and the chop shop. David offered to take them out to the 
place where the cars were stripped. 

After the O.S.B.I. verified the affidavit, Judge James 
Winchester signed the search warrant. 

As they drove out to the area, which was a rural area 
between Tuttle and Newcastle, David explained that the 
people running the chop shop would purchase wrecked 
automobiles. They preferred late model pickups. Then, 
with salvage titles in hand, they would drive to a large 
city, sometimes Oklahoma City, or Tulsa, but more often 
they chose Lawton, Oklahoma, where the military base of 
Fort Sill is located. He chuckled, “Those big parking lots 
were like candy shops, where we could take our pick.” 

He explained, “It was real easy.” Three men would 
drive down in one pickup. They would then steal two, 
making sure that the year model was the same as one of 
their wrecked vehicles. They would bring the autos or 
pickups back to the secluded site, where they could hide 
them, while they were stripping down the resalable parts, 
repainting them, and replacing the vehicle identification 
numbers to match their bonafide titles. 

David shrugged, “If an owner spotted his old car, which 
is doubtful, he couldn’t prove it was his, because they 
changed the numbers. It was easy, man, I’m telling you, it 
was a sweet deal!” 

It was daylight by the time the officers, with David in 
custody, prepared to drive out to the location. They had a 
search warrant signed by Judge James Winchester. Leav- 
ing Oklahoma City behind, the group which consisted of 
O.S.B.I. agents Rick Zimmer, Greg Shields, Midwest City 
officers Kerry Soloman, and Kenny Wynns, first turned 
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their cars off the H. E. Bailey Turnpike at the Newcastle 
exit and drove down the narrow black top rural roads. 
Fields of wheat and corn, and pastures with white faced 
Herefords grazing behind barbed wire fences. They saw 
mares with long legged colts by their side, gallop away 
from the fences as the police cars rolled by. It was a 
cloudless, warm summer morning, as the officers fol- 
lowed David's instructions. 

They turned into a gravel driveway that led to a se- 
cluded farmhouse, set back from the road. There were no 
cars parked at the house or in the separate garage. Behind 
the house was a truck box and shed and shop and a big 
shed. Astand of tall cedar trees, planted years ago, during 
Oklahoma’s dustbowl years as a windbreak, shielded the 
building and one side of the house from view. 

The officers approached warily, but no one was at 
home. Armed with the search warrant, they broke the lock 
off the large metal building. Inside were six vehicles in 
various states of disassembly. Outside, behind the build- 
ing, as the men tramped closer, they found car bodies, car 
parts, and scrap iron dumped in amongst the cedar un- 
dergrowth. There was also a planting of marijuana plants. 
Some amphetamines were seized, as well as some weap- 
ons. 

All the vehicles were dusted for fingerprints. 

Agent Robert Zimmer assisted the investigators. “Why 
don’t you look through the trash there? We might find 
something important.” The officers bagged everything in 
the metal trash can as evidence, including a baby’s diaper. 

The first charges filed against Vince Guerra and his wife 
Teresa Guerra were for sixteen stolen vehicles, possession 
of tools for changing vehicle identification numbers, pos- 
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session of illegal and controlled substances. Later it was 
reduced to six counts of possession of stolen vehicles. 

It is difficult for a District Attorney to prosecute when 
the public is indifferent or unable to be of assistance. One 
long haul truck driver, who Grady County prosecutors 
notified when they had found his stolen vehicle, could 
never arrange his schedule to attend court sessions, so 
they were unable to include his car in the list of stolen items. 

After Judge Alford heard the motion to squash and 
dismiss, the first witnesses called were the Midwest City 
Officers who had stopped Johnny Glossip May, 29, 1990, 
when he was speeding. They presented their testimony, 
and then Glossip took the stand. 

After giving Defense Attorney L. Dee Oliphant his full 
name of John Stephen Glossip, and his place of residence, 
which he told the court was the Department of Correc- 
tions, Glossip responded to the defense attorney. quite 
readily. His responsiveness surprised the police officers, 
since he had been so uncooperative with them. 

“Why are you currently living in Lexington, Okla- 
homa, under the Department of Corrections?” 

“For an escape, unauthorized use of a motor vehicle, 
running a road block, eluding an officer, shooting with 
intent to kill. That’s about it.” 

“Okay, sir. Directing your attention to the end of May 
last year about the 28th and 29th of May, where were 
you?” 

“In Tuttle and Newcastle, and around that area.” 

“Did you have an occasion to know a man named Jack 
Patterson in that time frame?” 

When Glossip admitted that he did, Oliphant asked, 
“And how did you know Patterson?” 
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“We've been friends for a few years, and we were in 
business together.” 

“And what was that, please, sir?” 

“Chop shop.” 

“Okay. Now, by chop shop what do you mean?” 

“Cutting up stolen vehicles.” Glossip stated succinctly. 

“Okay, sir. If you look over here on this chalkboard or 
this easel, can you see this diagram that shows a house 
and then a truck box and shed and shop and a big shed? 
If you need to stand up where you can see, sir.” 

“T can see it.” Glossip said. 

“Okay, sir. Does this represent the area about where the 
chop shop was operating, the rough drawing of it? It’s not 
to scale by any means.” 

“Prettyielose.” 

“Okay, sir. Now, on the 29th of May were any stolen 
vehicles in that shop?” 

“Yeah. 

“And what were they, if you recall?” 

“A 88 King Cab dually. Chevrolet. White.” 

“Anything else you recall in there?” 

“A two tone Blazer. And a black and silver four wheel 
drive Chevrolet.” 

Defense Counsel ascertained that the vehicles had been 
stolen from Lawton, Oklahoma and from the northwest 
side of Oklahoma City. 

“Are you aware of any stolen vehicles outside the shop 
area?” 

“Yes. East of the shop there were a couple.” 

When pressed to describe the other vehicles Glossip 
responded with," an 81 King Cab dually, and about an 85 
to 86 Monte Carlo." 
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He could not recall if there were any other vehicles. 

“Now, how long had you known this Jack Patterson, 
did you say?” 

“Since’89.” 

“Okay. would you describe him physically, what did he 
look like?” 

“He was a little bit taller than me, brown hair, crippled 
up, could barely understand what he was saying.” 

“Okay, sir.” 

At this point, Van Dyck asked that the witness speak 
louder, and the Judge so instructed him. 

“During the period of time that you knew Mr. Patterson, 
do you recall whether or not he carried a gun of any sort?” 

“Yes, he did. Either a .357 or a nine millimeter pistol.” 

“Okay, sir. Now, of the vehicles that you testified to that 
were out there that were stolen, do you know who had 
control of the vehicle at the shop area?” 

“Yes. It was Jack Patterson.” 

Defense Counsel Oliphant swung around to face the 
jury, making sure they understood the answer. 

“Okay, sir. Did you know of any other type of illicit or 
illegal, did you know of any other illegal activities that 
Mr. Patterson had going on at that location?” 

“Yes, sir. He was growing marijuana.” 

Oliphant had Glossip show on the map where the 
marijuana plants were growing, behind the shop. 

“Okay. Thank you. Now, prior to this May 29th or May 
30th, did you know Mr. Vincent Gabe Guerra?” 

“No, I didn’t.” Glossip’s voice was flat. 

He denied knowing Guerra’s wife, Teresa Jane Guerra. 

“Okay, since that time have you had any occasion to 
communicate with these two defendants?” 
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“I did make a phone call.” 

“Why did you call them?” 

“To tell them I was sorry for getting them in the trouble 
that they’re in.” 

Glossip told the court he was incarcerated in the Lex- 
ington Department of Corrections when he called the 
Guerras. 

“Okay. To your knowledge did either of these two 
defendants over here have any control or anything to do 
with either of the chop shop or the marijuana or whatever 
it was out there in the shop building or in that area?” 

“They had nothing to do with it.” 

With that the defense rested, and it was time for District 
Attorney Van Dyck to cross examine. 

“Mr. Glossip, let’s go through your criminal convictions 
again. You say you’ve been charged and convicted of 
escape.” 

Van Dyck ascertained that the correctional facility was 
located in southeastern Oklahoma, near Arkansas. “Okay. 
When you escaped there, where did you go and how did 
you get there?” 

“I went to Oklahoma City and I stole a car to get there.” 

“And what were you in the care, custody and control 
of the Department of Corrections for at that time?” 

“Chop shop acts.” Glossip answered shortly. 

“Is that the only charge you were being held for at that 
time?” 

“No.” Glossip looked surly as he admitted, “Unauthor- 
ized use of a motor vehicle, second degree burglary. That’s 
ie” 

“How old are you?” Van Dyck asked. 

“Twenty-five.” 
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“How long had you been in on those charges when you 
escaped?” 

“About a year.” 

“So March 1990 you escaped to go to Oklahoma City in 
a stolen vehicle?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The District Attorney asked where Glossip stayed when 
he escaped. He was told that Glossip stayed with friends. 

“Did you ever stay with Jackie Patterson?” 

“A couple of nights.” 

“Now, you were subsequently arrested in Midwest 
City. At that time, what were you driving?” 

“Eighty four short bed Silverado.” 

“Was that a stolen vehicle?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you attempt to elude the police by accelerating 
and running away from them?” 

Yes sir.” 

“Did you fire shots at the police officers that were 
chasing you?” 

“They say I did.” 

Van Dyck brought out the fact that Glossip was con- 
victed of shooting with intent to kill, and also that he ran 
a road block during that chase. 

“So you come to us today, a 25-year old man convicted 
of seven felonies. How many years have you been sen- 
tenced to?” 

“Twenty-five.” 

“You know why you were brought here today, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And what was that? What is your understanding?” 
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“To testify on behalf of the Guerras.” 

Glossip admitted discussing his testimony with 
Oliphant, but he denied knowing the Guerras, saying he 
had never met them. 

“Do you know who lived in the house that was near the 
shop?” 

“I thought it was Jackie Patterson’s house.” 

“Now, calling your attention back to the 29th day of 
May, 1990. What had you been doing earlier that day? Had 
you made a trip to Lawton?” 

“No, I was out buying a car.” 

“Had you been to Lawton that day?” 

“The night before.” 

“The night before you went to Lawton to pick up some 
trucks. Who did you go to Lawton with?” 

“Jackie Patterson, David Garth and another guy.” 

Under questioning, Glossip admitted driving to Law- 
ton with all four men in a Ford pickup. Glossip denied 
ever learning the fourth man’s name. 

He stated that they stole three trucks and took them all 
to the chop shop. 

“What type of vehicles were they?” 

“About an ‘84 Chevrolet pickup, red and white.” 

“Was that the one you were in when you were arrested 
in Midwest City?” 

“Yes, sir” 

“Where did you first meet Jackie Patterson?” 

“Nifty Fifties.” 

“What's that?” 

“A body shop.” 

“And what does Jackie Patterson have to do with that?” 

“He was having something done to a vehicle.” 
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“He didn’t run the business there?” 

“No, he was just there.” 

“When did you start chopping cars with Jackie Patter- 
son?” 

“Ikater partof89 

“You testified that you knew Jackie Patterson was 
growing marijuana at this location?” 

“Yes, sir” 

“How did you know that?” 

“retold ame.” 

“You said Jackie usually carried a gun with him?” 

“Yes, sir. He either carried it on him, or in his trunk.” 

Van Dyck asked Glossip for a description of Jackie 
Patterson and elicited the information that Patterson was 
approximately five feet five inches tall, appeared to Glos- 
sip to be in his thirties, was crippled and walked with a 
limp. 

“Did you consider him a tough man?” the District 
Attorney asked. 

“No.” Glossip answered. 

“Did “youWeversee Vince Guerta or Teresa Guerra 
around the property?” 

“No, sir. The only time I went to the shop was at the 
night.” 

There was a short exchange between the District Attor- 
ney and the witness, and then Van Dyck said, “Okay. I 
understand. So you were in there more than just that one 
time, but you were always there at night?” 

sali.” 

“What were you doing at night?” 

“Chopping vehicles.” 

“Not safe to do that in the daylight?” 
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“Not real safe.” 

“Did you ever see Vince Guerra inside the shop build- 
ing?” 

“No, I haven't.” Glossip said flatly. 

“What if I told you that his fingerprints were found all 
over the white Chevrolet pickup?” 

“I could explain why,” Glossip retorted. 

Van Dyck raised his eyebrows. “Let’s hear that.” 

“I was coming down the road, it was almost dark and 
a truck was off the side of the road. I stopped to help a 
man pull out. I ran out of gas, he put gas in my truck not 
knowing that the truck was stolen. I didn’t know the 
man.” 

“What truck were you driving?” 

“A white Chevrolet King cab dually.” 

“What kind of vehicle was this man that helped you put 
gas in?” 

“Three quarter ton flat bed.” 

“And where were you when this happened?” 

“About a mile from the shop, I don’t remember which 
road.” 

The District Attorney tried to get Glossip to recall if it 
was a north south road or a east west road, but Glossip 
maintained he did not remember. 

He was asked about the silver Monte Carlo found at the 
site, and he maintained it belonged to Jackie Patterson. 

“Now, you're here and you're saying that you don’t 
know of Vince Guerra’s involvement in this chop shop at 
all, is that correct?” 

“He’s not involved.” 

“And you're trying to put all the blame on Jackie Pat- 
terson and yourself for this chop shop?” 
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“It was me and Jack Patterson running it.” Glossip 
stared back at the District Attorney defiantly. 

“Now, you’ve been in Department of Corrections cus- 
tody for several years now, and you've probably learned 
during your incarceration what happens to inmates who 
testify against other inmates, is that correct?” 

“T don’t understand what you're trying to say.” 

“What I’m saying is if you testify against these two 
people and they’re convicted and sent to the Department 
of Corrections and it got around that your testimony 
convicted them, how would you be treated by the other 
inmates?” 

Oliphant was on his feet. “I object, Your Honor. This 
calls for conclusion of facts that are not in evidence.” 

Judge Alford said, “Overruled, if he knows.” 

Van Dyck continued, “You wouldn’t be treated very 
nicely by them, would you?” 

“Probably be treated just the same.” 

Incredulous, Van Dyck insisted, “Are you trying to tell 
me snitches are treated the same as everybody else?” 

“Depends on what you’re calling a snitch.” 

“I’m talking about somebody who testifies against 
some other people and gets them convicted and they’re 
doing hard time.” 

“They would probably get killed one of the two.” 

“You don’t want that to happen to you, do you?” 

“Well, it wouldn’t matter, | guess.” 

“It doesn’t matter if you get killed?” Van Dyck was 
obviously surprised at the statement. 

“No.” Glossip’s eyes were cold as he answered. 

Van Dyck tried a different tack. “Did Jackie Patterson 
smoke marijuana?” 
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“Yeah. He also shot crank.” 

“Do you know where he got his crank?” 

“He made it in the shop.” 

“Did you ever go to Jackie Patterson’s house?” 

“T thought he owned the house next to the shop.” 

The District Attorney said, “That’s all the questions that 
I have.” 


Chapter Fourteen 


Vince Guerra took the stand and denied knowing any- 
thing about the stolen vehicles. His wife, Teresa Guerra 
also maintained that the shop building had been leased to 
Jackie Patterson and they were totally innocent of any 
connection with the chop shop. 

In the District Attorney’s closing statement to the jury, 
he said, “I want to start off talking about the drug charges. 
Basically the defendants have both admitted to being 
drug users. That makes your job easy on those counts.” 
He went on to say that he would present more of his 
closing argument after the Defense Attorney had spoken. 

Mr. Oliphant reminded the jury that the defendants 
were not required to testify. They freely took the stand to 
admit they were drug users, which is a felony. He said, 
“Now, they got on the witness stand to tell you what was 
actually going on out there. The State has presented a 
world of evidence. There’s no doubt that there were a lot 
of stolen vehicles around there. We’re not denying that. 
There’s no doubt that some of them had VIN plates or 
identification numbers altered. We’re not denying that. 

“But I want you to recall one thing. When Agent Zim- 
mer was on the stand talking about the fingerprints on the 
white truck, the one that you'll see a photograph of. I want 
you to recall that he said in that vehicle was a paper tag 
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from Lynn Hickey Dodge and it was made out to Jackie 
and Cynthia Patterson. They were the customers. 

“Now there’s no doubt that the stolen vehicles were 
found on property adjacent to the house. The Guerra’s 
live in that house. We’ve not denied that. You’ve heard a 
young man named John Glossip who is in the Department 
of Corrections for 25 years at least. The young man got up 
here and he looked right at you, and he said that he and 
Jackie Patterson had the chop shop. 

“He told you when and where the vehicles were stolen 
and that he stole them. Mr. Van Dyck tried to imply that 
Glossip had to testify that way or be called a snitch. Well, 
as I understand the term, a snitch is somebody who knows 
that someone committed a crime and then runs and tells 
the police. Here you've got a young man whois in custody 
who has nothing but a lot of years to gain. What does he 
have to gain, folks, other than a lot more time? 

“The question was asked of Mr. Guerra, if you sus- 
pected the truck was stolen, why did you keep on driving 
it? And he answered,’Well, I didn’t havea truck, and I had 
a wife and family.’ The question was asked,’Well, if your 
dad would buy you a race car, why wouldn’t he buy you 
a car?’ | think it was a fair question and a honest an- 
swer,’My dad was mad at me.’ The implied fact was he 
was mad at him cause he was out there using drugs, 
folks.” 

He concluded his statements with an appeal to the jury 
to use their common sense and to remember that Vince 
and Teresa Guerra were presumed innocent unless the 
State proves their guilt beyond a reasonable doubt. 

Then Van Dyck stood up and walked to face the jury to 
give them the remainder of his closing statement. “I wish 
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Jackie Patterson were here today. They want to blame all 
this on Jackie Patterson. 

“John Glossip, a seven time loser, was up here at this 
witness stand wanting you to believe that he’s going to 
tell the truth that it was all his and Jackie Patterson.” Van 
Dyck shook his head, as he looked at the jury. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I just can’t buy that. You heard 
him say what would probably happen if he gave testi- 
mony to get someone convicted, and he said he’d prob- 
ably get killed. That is one of the hard facts of prison. John 
Glossip was not here because he wanted to be here. He’s 
here because he was brought here by the sheriff from 
where he is. He was brought to this witness stand. Why 
would he lie? He has reasons. If not, just being a seven 
time loser is enough.” 

Then Van Dyck carefully went through each of the 
charges, describing how Teresa Guerra was seen driving 
an ‘81 GMC pickup the day after it was stolen. He de- 
scribed how the ’81 GMC had the identification plate 
removed and a insurance verification under the name 
Guerra was in the truck. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, they don’t want to tell you they 
knew it was stolen, but with all the goings on at this house 
and shop area, I think they knew.” 

He mentioned the third charge of altering vehicle iden- 
tification on an ‘85 GMC truck, and the fourth charge of 
concealing stolen property. The fifth charge was the big 
white truck that had Vince Guerra’s fingerprints all over 
it. Van Dyck reminded the jury of an ’82 vehicle that had 
belonged to a Charles Kirby. Items that had been in 
Kirby’s vehicle were found in Guerra’s house, and they 
explained Jackie Patterson had given the things to them. 
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Van Dyck was a trifle sarcastic when he said, “I never 
met Jackie Patterson, but I do consider it unreasonable 
that he would just give all this stuff away, he’s just a 
generous man.” 

Then he referred to another stripped vehicle found on 
the property. “Keep in mind, ladies and gentlemen, this is 
all Guerra property. They had the control of it. They 
owned it, or their father owned it and he let them live 
there.” 

He went on to enumerate other pieces of evidence. 
“There’s just too much here for these people not to know 
what was going on. I submit to you that they knew each 
and every one of the vehicles on their property was stolen. 

“The defendants want you to believe that they had this 
property leased to Jackie Patterson. We have seen no 
evidence of any kind of lease. Jackie Patterson may have 
been involved, but also Vince and Teresa Guerra. 

“Vince testified that he was afraid of Jackie Patterson. 
One other thing, ladies and gentlemen, the defendants 
want you to believe that they’ve never gone into the shop, 
that it was all Jackie Patterson’s deal. I want you to recall 
what was found in the trash inside the shop building. 
Baby diapers. That’s right, folks, baby diapers. They ex- 
pect you to believe that Jackie Patterson came up there to 
their house, collected their garbage and took it out to the 
shop with him. I don’t believe that, and I don’t think you 
believe that, either.” 

He talked ona while longer, summing up with, “So take 
all this evidence and consider it and use it to find these 
defendants guilty of all crimes.” 

Judge Alford charged the jury and the jury members 
retired to deliberate. Later the jurors requested that they 
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be allowed to deliberate in the courtroom, since it was air 
conditioned and the jury room was not. 

After a day and half of deliberations the jury filed back 
into the courtroom, where the Judge read the verdict, as 
signed by Randy Ritter, jury foreman. 

Vince Guerra was found guilty of knowingly conceal- 
ing stolen property on five counts and guilty of unlaw- 
fully operating a chop shop. He was found guilty on two 
counts of unlawful possession of a controlled drug, and 
guilty of unlawful possession of paraphernalia. Vince 
Guerra was found not guilty on two counts of altering 
vehicle identification, not guilty of unlawful possession 
of marijuana with intent to distribute, not guilty of 
weapon use in the commission of a crime, and not guilty 
of unlawful cultivation of marijuana. 

Teresa Jane Guerra was found guilty of concealing sto- 
len property, on five counts, guilty of unlawful possession 
of a controlled drug on three counts, not guilty on unlaw- 
ful cultivation of marijuana, not guilty of weapon use in 
the commission of a crime, not guilty of unlawful posses- 
sion of marijuana with the intent to distribute, and not 
guilty of unlawful possession of a controlled drug. 

Judge Alford thanked the jury for doing their duty. 
Then the Court ordered both defendants to be remanded 
to the custody of the sheriff of Grady County. 


Chapter Fifteen 


Cindy Patterson was Jackie Patterson’s second wife and 
Pat Kite’s first student. Cindy was only one among a large 
number of students to choose from, since prospective 
students outnumber volunteer teachers, which is not sur- 
prising, since it takes a real commitment of time to be a 
literacy volunteer. Pat was drawn to the diminutive 
woman, with the shy smile. She saw the man by Cindy’s 
side, who Pat estimated must be at least fifty years old. 
He looked as though he might be retarded, as he stared at 
her intently through his thick glasses. When he spoke, she 
realized he had a severe speech impediment. 

Cindy introduced him as her husband, and Pat felt a 
moment of shock. Why was such a nice looking young 
woman married to an older handicapped man, one who 
appeared as if he might be mentally handicapped as well? 

Later she was to learn from Cindy that they had known 
each other only a few days before they were married. At 
the time Cindy started classes with Pat, Cindy had been 
married to Jack Patterson for eleven months. 

Pat and Cindy agreed to meet on Saturday mornings at 
the Newcastle Public Library. Since the library could not 
promise them a conference room, they held their reading 
sessions in a closet sized work room. 

Pat Kite is an attractive woman, who has an interesting 
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career as an accountant in the Internal Revenue Service. 
A compassionate, altruistic person, she volunteered her 
time to the Literacy Council to teach an adult to read and 
write. 

Cynthia was always early on Saturday mornings for her 
lessons. She would greet Pat eagerly, and together they 
would clear off a table and get to work. 

When a volunteer is trained for the Literacy Council, 
they are urged to remember that adults learning to read 
are more realistic than children. They have had more 
experience, and their needs are more concrete and they 
must have more immediate successes than youngsters. 
Classes are voluntary, and they need to be treated as 
mature people. Volunteers are cautioned against being 
patronizing. Students enjoy having their talents and in- 
formation appreciated. They can learn as well as children, 
but are sometimes hindered because of physical limita- 
tions. Adults attend classes with a mixed set of motives, 
and sometimes they arrive very fatigued from their work, 
so volunteers are urged to be patient. 

Pat had no trouble remembering the instruction to be 
positive, and to show interest in her student. Cindy was 
extremely eager to learn. Whether it was tracing letters in 
the pictures illustrating the words, or repeating the words 
in the sentences, Cindy indicated by her attentiveness, 
posture, and smile that she was loving the lessons. 

While volunteers are instructed to ensure the student 
meets with success, they are also advised not to become 
personally involved with their students, not to loan them 
money, not to invite them to their homes, and so on. But 
Pat Kite says it was hard to stay objective with Cynthia. 

“Cindy was such a sweet little thing. She had a really 
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cute figure, with slim hips, but busty, and she seemed 
naive to me about a lot of things.” 

Pat recalls that when Cindy had finished her first work- 
book, Skill Book One, and the first reading book, In The 
Valley, Pat gave her a key ring as anaward, and Cindy was 
jubilant. 

Pat asked her, “Do you want me to go ahead and order 
the next three books?” She knew the books were ten 
dollars each, and she wasn’t sure Cindy could afford it. 
(Instructors are not allowed to give the students books. 
The Council believes if students must pay for the books, 
they will value them more.) 

“Oh, yes, I’ve got the money,” Cindy assured her. She 
reached into her purse and pulled out several dollar bills 
from a wad of bills the size of a softball. 

“Cindy! You shouldn’t carry your money around in 
your purse like that!” Pat was appalled. Visions of mug- 
gers leapt to her mind. “You should put it in the bank.” 

“We have a safe built in the floor of the house.” Cindy 
hesitated for a moment, then she said softly, “I’m getting 
my money together. I’m going to leave my husband.” That 
was all she said on that particular day about him. Cindy 
did not chatter; most of their conversations were concen- 
trated on the reading lessons. 

Pat discovered that while Cindy could read numbers, 
she was unable to add and subtract. Pat made up flash 
cards for Cindy, teaching her some basic sums. Cindy told 
her she had been fired from countless waitress jobs, be- 
cause she could not add up the tickets properly. Pat was 
appalled at this news, although she endeavored to keep 
from showing it. Pat had always thought that anyone 
could get a waitress job. Now she knew otherwise. Pat 
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went to various restaurants and obtained menus, so that 
she could instruct Cindy in reading a menu and learning 
to add up the prices of the various items on the menu. 

Cindy confided that since she hadn’t been able to hold 
a job as a waitress, she had found a job’dancing’. When 
Pat asked who was her partner, picturing a kind of ball- 
room dancing act, Cindy admitted it was’‘stripping.’ Pat 
says today, “I guess you could say I was really the one 
who was naive. But I honestly felt Cindy was the one who 
was naive about life and people.” 

There were no needle tracks on Cindy’s arms, and she 
never appeared ‘spacy’ or gave any other evidence of 
drug usage, according to Pat. 

Cindy had a soft voice, and she appeared shy about 
expressing her wishes. “I would really like to pass the 
drivers test and get my drivers license.” 

Pat told her she would see what she could do. Later she 
drove by the Department of Public Safety building on 
Martin Luther King Boulevard and found there was a 
special booklet available for non-readers. When she 
showed it to Cindy at their next meeting, Cindy was so 
excited, she smiled at Pat and told her, “I’ve got a friend 
teaching me to drive.” 

“Your husband could teach you,” Pat reminded her. When 
Cindy didn’t say anything, Pat asked, “What does your 
husband think about someone else teaching you to drive?” 

“Oh, he doesn’t know. I just tell him I have to go to work 
early.” 

Pat says she suspected the ‘friend’ might be a man. It 
seemed inconceivable to her that a desirable young 
woman like Cindy would continue to be tied to a man like 
Jack Patterson. 
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On another occasion, Cindy told her she planned to 
leave her husband. 

Pat cautioned her, “You know it’s not a good idea to live 
with one man and be seeing another. It can be dangerous. 
You ought to be careful.” 

Cindy didn’t seem to be worried or concerned about 
her husband, simply making her plans to leave him and 
trying to learn to read and write. 

One reading session, Cindy remarked that her older 
sister, who lived out of state, was going to have a baby. 
She seemed very excited about the idea. She never men- 
tioned her children to Pat, and Pat was surprised to learn 
later that she had children, especially in light of her slim 
waist and hips. 

Another time, when they took a break from their study 
sessions, Pat remarked, “I don’t see how you managed to 
go through school—you must have had a good memory 
to compensate for not learning to read.” 

“Oh, I never attended to school after the fifth grade.” 

“The fifth grade!” Pat repeated in surprise. “But how 
did that happen? Did you move around a lot?” 

“No, I lived with my Mom on the south side of Okla- 
homa City. But I got in with the wrong crowd, and I got 
totally uncontrollable.” Cindy said it easily, as another 
person might say, “I caught a cold.” She went on to 
explain, “They put me in remedial classes for awhile, but 
nobody expected anything from me in that class, so after 
awhile I just quit going.” 

Pat shook her head, feeling sadly, what a waste! A 
student, with a good mind, who was neglected and ig- 
nored. When she asked other questions, she noticed that 
Cindy was very evasive about her personal life, and Pat 
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resolved not to pry. She was only concerned with teaching 
the young woman to read. Once Cindy mastered that, it 
would open up a whole new vista of opportunities for 
her. 

According to the National Education Association the 
common causes for illiteracy in the United States are 
these: 22% are from single parent homes, 21% have an 
annual family income of less than $15,000, 14% are often 
home alone with no one to check to see if they attend 
school, 11% have uneducated parents, 10% have siblings 
that have dropped out of school, and only 2% have limited 
English. Transient families, and those with long term 
illnesses would also account for some. The volunteers are 
expected to accept the problem as it is and then start 
dealing with it. 

Pat redoubled her efforts at teaching Cindy to read, and 
she felt her student was making exceptionally fast pro- 
gress, “Just flying through the pages.” Until one Saturday, 
when Pat arrived at the Newcastle Library and waited 
and waited. Finally, she gave up and drove on back home. 
It disappointed her, because she had given Cindy her 
home telephone number, and Pat felt if Cindy was unable 
to make it she should have called her. 

Driving home, she remembered the instructor at the 
Literacy Council telling the group, “There will be times, 
when your student may be making good progress, but 
suddenly one day he doesn’t show up. When you drive 
by the student’s house, you find the whole family has 
suddenly moved away. It is a common occurrence among 
non-readers; they are often drifters, and transients.” 

She reminded herself not to get discouraged. Still, she 
couldn’t help thinking about Cindy. In the middle of the 
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week, she called Cindy’s house. Jack Patterson answered 
the phone. 

“She’s left me,” he told Pat. “But I’ll bring her books to 
you on Saturday.” 

“That’s all right,” Pat told him. “You don’t need to do 
that.” But he insisted. 

On Saturday morning, Pat parked a half block from the 
library. She saw that Jack was there, but Cindy was not 
with him. She thought about it for a few moments, and 
then decided to drive away. Pat did not go up to get the 
books from him because there was something about the 
little man that bothered her. 


Chapter Sixteen 


Cindy House was five years old when her parents 
divorced. Her older sisters were eleven and thirteen, at 
the time of the family breakup. She had large blue-green 
eyes, a sprinkling of freckles across her nose and an 
innocent shy smile. She liked to sing and dance, and she 
dreamed of one day becoming a famous singer. Cindy 
grew up on Oklahoma City’s south side, living in apart- 
ments and attending public schools. 

Her father had a drinking problem, but her mother tried 
to keep the girls from being too much aware of his drink- 
ing. Cindy’s mother worked after the divorce, using her 
secretarial and accounting skills in offices. 

Cindy was a hyperactive youngster, longing for atten- 
tion and affection. She liked to play games, and shooting 
pool became her favorite pasttime, since one of the apart- 
ment complexes the family lived in had a nice large game 
room, furnished with a pool table for the residents. By the 
fifth grade, Cindy was relegated to a special education 
class, although later it was determined there was nothing 
wrong with her intelligence. Cindy herself said, “No one 
expected anything of me.” She obliged by joining a wild 
group and running away several times during her twelfth 
and thirteenth years. At one point, she was picked up by 
Utah police in a bar, and put ona bus back to Oklahoma. 
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A picture taken of Cindy at 14 years of age, shows an 
innocent looking girl, in a prim white collared blouse, 
smiling at the camera. She was pregnant when the picture 
was taken. 

A red haired, bearded Donald Taylor came into her life 
then. Although he was not the father of the baby, he was 
as proud as if he had been. Her first baby was born when 
Cindy was only fifteen. She named the baby Megan. The 
plans were for Cindy to give the baby up for adoption, 
but after the baby was born, Cindy decided, with her 
mother’s help, to keep Megan. 

Two years later, another girl was born when Cindy was 
17. This little girl, named Brittany, came into the world 
with multiple problems. She was born with two defective 
valves and a hole in her heart, plus one kidney was filled 
with cysts. The doctors said she must have the diseased 
kidney removed in the future, and that she should also 
have heart surgery to repair the damage. 

Cindy’s mother was devastated by the news. She felt 
Cindy was still a baby herself and unable to care for the 
children. Donald had made big money in the oil fields 
during the boom years, but now he was working as a 
service station attendant, and the young couple were in a 
constant state of financial trouble. Donald’s mother 
started caring for Brittany. 

Cindy’s mother and sister both blame Donald for intro- 
ducing Cindy to drugs and alcohol, although it is prob- 
ably correct to assume she had experimented with both 
before she met him. 

Cindy worked at three different restaurants in the area, 
as well as a drugstore, but was fired from all the jobs. (Her 
mother, and even her employers may not have realized 
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that Cindy was barely able to read or write. Often times 
illiterate people are good at concealing their inability to 
read, relying on their memories.) 

According to her sister, who talked to Cindy weekly on 
the telephone, and who felt close to her, Cindy and Don- 
ald broke up then, and Cindy began simply living on the 
street. She hated it, and was terrified most of the time. Her 
sister begged her to come live with her and her husband, 
but Cindy refused. 

She got a job dancing at a club in Oklahoma City. It was 
a stripping job, and Cindy was reluctant at first to tell her 
mother what she was doing, but the other girls assured 
her that there was nothing wrong with dancing around, 
taking your clothes off, in front of appreciative male audi- 
ences, especially when the pay was good. 

Cindy rented an apartment and had a male roommate, 
who was only a roommate, not a lover. Cindy told her 
sister, she would have liked to become closer to Bob, but 
he considered her trash and wouldn’t have anything to 
do with her. Eventually, he got tired of her problems and 
kicked her out of the apartment they shared. 

Sobbing over the telephone, Cindy cried to her sister, “I 
don’t know what to do. I can’t go home. Mom’s mad at 
me.” (Because Cindy was using drugs and drinking heav- 
ily.) 

“a her sister urged her to come up and visit her to 
get away from the bad influences, she felt were adding to 
her sister’s problems. But Cindy refused, and tried to 
sound more cheerful. She longed to be independent and 
successful, like her older sisters. 

It was at another club, that Cindy House met Jackie 
Charles Patterson, over a game of pool. 
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“You're good!” He complimented her, and Cindy real- 
ized the grey haired man, with the limp and thick glasses, 
also had a severe speech impediment. 

She felt sorry for him, but not so sorry she would refuse 
to take the money she had won fair and square over a 
billiard table. 

They talked, and Jack flourished a big roll of bills. He 
asked if he could buy her a nice dinner. She hesitated at 
first, but after repeated pleadings, she finally accepted. 
After all, what harm could it do to be kind to this pitiful 
old man? 

Later, he wanted to show her his house. Again, she was 
reluctant to accompany him, but he was so persistent and 
indefatigable in pursuing her, that she accepted. 

The house wasa pleasant surprise. It was a comfortable, 
nearly new ranch style house ina pleasant setting on an 
acreage between Newcastle and Blanchard, Oklahoma. 
The rooms were large and airy, and Jack told her if she 
agreed to marry him, she would have the house and never 
have to worry about money again. He showed her the 
floor safe in the house and bragged, “I always keepat least 
ten thousand dollars on hand.” 

When Cindy told her mother of her plans to marry Jack 
Patterson, her mother was horrified. 

“How can you even think of marrying a crippled up old 
man, who doesn’t even wear his teeth most of the time! 
He looks positively weird to me!” 

“Oh, Momma, I'll be secure! Ill be able to stay home 
and take care of my babies and never have to worry about 
money again! Jack has promised to give me all the money 
I want to go shopping, and he wants to buy the girls 
clothes, too. 1 think I’m doing the right thing!” 
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Cindy’s mother argued in vain. She felt her lovely 
daughter was making a mistake, but she also felt that 
Cindy was so hard headed and stubborn, there was no 
point in refusing to go along with her. Cindy would marry 
him, despite her mother’s wishes, so she gave in and tried 
to be gracious at the wedding. 

Cindy’s sister was equally surprised and taken aback 
when Cindy revealed she was marrying a man old 
enough to be her father. 

“Why? Why are you doing this?” her sister asked. 

“Because we are both lonely, and now at least we don’t 
have to go home alone. And I won’t have to sleep with 
people for money. I’m so sick of being on the streets. I'll 
have a nice home that’s really mine!” Cindy was excited 
at the prospect of having her own room, she even took 
pictures of the house to send to her sister out of state. 

According to Cindy’s mother, Jack Patterson sat in her 
house and made the statement that he had never been 
married before. When his mother arrived for the wed- 
ding, Cindy’s mother said Jack’s mother also stated to 
Cindy and her mother that Jack had never been married 
before. 

Cindy wore a white lace dress. The mis-matched ap- 
pearing couple, one grey haired, who looked more like the 
bride’s grandfather than the groom, and the glowing 
bride of only 19 years, hoping to begin a new life, had their 
pictures taken beneath an arch of flowers. Cindy’s two 
little girls were dressed in pink and were prominent mem- 
bers of the wedding party. 

The honeymoon couple took a two-week trip to Ari- 
zona. When they returned, Cindy’s mother asked her 


about the trip. 
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“I’m so glad to be back! We went by his mother’s place. 
I call her’Mom’, but she doesn’t seem very friendly. Jack 
just sells junk for a living. He went back and forth, selling 
junk. I wish he would keep his teeth in, but he says they 
hurt his mouth.” 

This is a little different version of their honeymoon trip 
than the one Cindy told her sister, via telephone. “Oh, we 
made fudge at Jack’s mother’s house and she was so nice 
and friendly! We had a really good time on our trip to 
Arizona.” Perhaps she wanted her sister to believe that 
things were better than they were—she never mentioned 
Jack’s teeth to her sister, but Cindy’s mother felt it both- 
ered her daughter a lot. 

Cindy’s mother sensed her daughter was unhappy in 
the marriage, but she refrained from saying, “I told you 
so.” 

For a time they seemed to be content. Jack built rabbit 
hutches for Cindy, when he discovered she liked rabbits. 
He planted rose bushes around the house, and he often 
cleaned house, washed dishes and did the laundry. 

Cindy planned a big dinner one Sunday in the fall. She 
called her sister and her grandmother for recipes and 
spent the better part of three days cooking. 

That Sunday evening, her sister asked, “Well, how did 
the big dinner go?” 

“No one showed up,” Cindy said. When her sister 
started to commiserate with her, she brushed it off, “It’s 
no big deal.” 

But her sister felt that Cindy was deeply hurt by the fact 
that none of the invited guests had come for the dinner. 
Cindy had tried to act like a normal domestic housewife 
and she longed for approval. Her sister believes that 
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down deep Cindy always feared that people would think 
she was trash. 

Then Cindy discovered she was going to have another 
child. She talked to her mother, “I can’t believe that I’m 
pregnant! Jack swore to me that he was sterile!” 

Cindy’s mother felt that Cindy did not need another 
child, since it was difficult for her to care for the two she 
already had. She reminded her that in the future Brittany 
would have two serious operations and would require a 
ereat deal of care. 

She urged her to have an abortion. 

Jack seemed pleased to learn the news of the impending 
birth, and did not seem in the least ashamed that he had 
deceived Cindy by telling her he was sterile. 

Cindy’s sister believes that Cindy was unfaithful to 
Jack. Cindy told her sister in one of their weekly phone 
calls that Jack was unable to have sex (It may be that he 
was unable to perform or it could be that he just preferred 
oral sex) And that the man she was involved with was the 
father of her unborn babies. 

By December Cindy could no longer fasten the waist- 
band of her slacks. The doctor told her she was going to 
have twins. Reluctantly, Cindy opted for an abortion, 
finally agreeing with her mother that she could not care 
for twin babies. 

Her mother never told her that one of the reasons she 
urged her to abort the babies, was for fear of the genetic 
defects that Jack Patterson might have fathered. Looking 
at the handicapped man, who stared at her with vindictive 
dislike, Cindy’s mother shuddered. She hoped her daughter 
could get away from him someday, but she was beginning 
to think that it would be difficult, if not impossible. 
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Bruce Simmons lived in an apartment complex diago- 
nally across from the South Seas Club. Tall, blond and 
tanned, the athletic man reminded Cindy’s mother of the 
actor Tab Hunter. Not only was he handsome, but he had 
a kind heart. When he learned Cindy did not know how 
to drive, he offered to teach her. 

One day, Cindy came by her mother’s. She was bub- 
bling over with happiness, spinning around in the room 
and smiling, “I’m going to leave Jack and marry Bruce. 
He loves me and has asked me to marry him.” 

“I don’t know if you can ever get away from Jack. I don’t 
think he’ll let you leave him!” warned her mother. 

“Oh, don’t be silly! Jack won’t give me any trouble. Oh, 
I’mso happy. I never thought I’d find anyone that I would 
really love, the way I love Bruce!” Cindy continued, her 
eyes shining and her face unclouded by any doubt. 

Her mother continued to worry about the situation, but 
Cindy seemed so sure and so positive, that she told herself 
perhaps Cindy knew Jack Patterson better than she did. 

Cindy went to weekly literacy council lessons, elated 
that she was learning to read and write. She was going to 
take a drivers test and felt that she would pass it. Things 
were looking up for the troubled teen. At last, it appeared 
she might get her life in order and gain some happiness 
with the love of her life , Bruce Simmons. 

April 2, her Uncle Terry, (her mother’s brother), saw 
Cindy, and said that she told him, with a wry face that 
“Mom is coming here from Arizona.” He knew that she 
called Jack’s Mother Mom, and that the Arizona woman 
would probably be staying with the couple. That was the 
last time any of Cindy’s family would see her. 

Jack reported his wife missing to the Newcastle Police 
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Chief, Jim Greene on April 6, 1990. He began to call 
Cindy’s mother daily, as early as 5:30 a.m. and 6:00 a.m. 
in the morning. He would cry into the phone, demanding 
to know where Cindy was. Sometimes he would scream 
and curse, telling the woman that it was all her fault Cindy 
was gone. (He still blamed her for the abortion.) 

Bruce had not seen Cindy, either, and told her mother 
he had no idea where she was. At first, Cindy’s mother 
was not too concerned. She knew Cindy was wanting to 
leave Jack, and she thought perhaps Cindy had taken off 
with another girl friend, to spend a few days in Dallas, 
shopping. 

But as the days rolled by, it was hard for her to cope 
with the sinking heart and failing belief that Cindy was 
all right. Cindy had been in the habit of calling every day 
or so to get reports on her sister who was having a baby. 
The baby, named Nathan, was born, but still Cindy did 
not call. 

Cindy’s mother immersed herself in work, working 
long hours, trying to keep so busy that she wouldn’t go 
crazy with worry. Co-workers saw the posters distributed 
by Jack, and asked her about her daughter. 

“Yes, she’s missing and yes Iam concerned about her,” 
she would tell them. But it wasn’t until Mother’s day 
rolled around that she became positive something had 
prevented Cindy from calling. 

Never had Cindy failed to contact her mother on 
Mother’s Day, and especially since Megan was staying 
with her mother, she was certain if Cindy were alive, there 
would have been a phone call or a visit. 

Cindy’s sister was also growing concerned about her. 
Every Sunday evening for years, her sister had faithfully 
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called her, and now that she was about to have a baby, 
Cindy would certainly call. Her birthday came and went 
and Cindy did not call to wish her a Happy Birthday. The 
baby’s due date came and went and still there was no 
phone call from Cindy. 

Jack Patterson called her several times, crying and sob- 
bing that he loved Cindy and if she called her sister, he 
wanted her to be sure and tell her that he loved her. He 
insisted it was their mother who had caused Cindy to 
leave, and in one bizarre phone call, he insisted that Cindy 
was dead. He told her that their mother had killed Cindy. 

Cindy’s sister could not believe her ears, “You’re crazy, 
Jack! My mother would not kill Cindy.” But after she hung 
up, she felt more and more uneasy. The fact that Jack 
stated flatly that Cindy was dead, plus the absence of 
phone calls from her, made the young woman despair of 
ever seeing her sister alive again. It was with a troubled 
heart that she went into a labor and was delivered of a 
healthy baby boy. 

The days following Mother’s Day was one of the dark- 
est periods of Cindy’s mother’s life. The growing cer- 
tainty that Cindy was gone preyed on her mind. Only the 
knowledge that she needed to carry on enabled her to 
keep going. 

She felt so helpless. Cindy’s picture had been on televi- 
sion, and the Oklahoma City media had given quite a bit 
of attention to the missing young woman, but still, she felt 
there must be something more she could do. Jack would 
come by her apartment at times and more than once he 
left a note written on Dolese Concrete note pad paper. The 
concrete company had given Jack some note pads at the 
time he bought the concrete for the room addition of his 
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house. He started building the patio room the first week 
of April. 

Finally on May 24, she decided to call the psychic, 
Wayne Albert. He is well known in Oklahoma, and has 
aided other parents in locating missing children and has 
assisted police departments in recovering bodies. 

When she called, asking for an appointment the next 
day, she was told it was impossible. He was booked up, 
but that when he had time to see her she should bring . 
something that belonged to Cindy. She had left the office, 
when Mr. Albert called back to tell her to come in the next 
day. 

That evening, she called Jack and asked him to bring by 
Cindy’s necklace, “I need something of hers to take to the 
psychic.” 

“What do you think he will say?” Jack seemed dis- 
traught. He couldn’t seem to focus on what she was 
saying, but kept repeating, “What do you think he will 
say?” He asked that at least two more times. Finally, she 
penetrated his attention, and insisted that she wanted a 
certain necklace that was Cindy’s favorite, and he prom- 
ised to bring it by. Jack also mentioned an outfit for Megan 
that Cindy had bought and never brought by. He left them 
both in the apartment with a friend, because Cindy’s 
mother had decided to avoid being alone with him. She 
was sickened by his constant calling and crying and car- 
rying on about Cindy’s disappearance. His melodramatic 
actions disturbed her. 

Her best friend was skeptical and uneasy about her 
seeing a psychic. 

“After that appointment, I’m taking you to Dallas for 
the weekend. You need to get away from all this. You’re 
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looking so thin and pale, you’re going to make yourself 
sick over it!” 

Cindy’s mother was too disheartened to argue. She 
pinned her hopes on Wayne Albert. 

The psychic held Cindy’s necklace in his hands, closed 
his eyes and quietly meditated for awhile. 

When he spoke, it was with a soft, deep tone of voice. 
“I see three people going into a house. A house with a blue 
car parked nearby. Three people go into the house, two 
women and a man, but only two people, one woman and 
one man come out of the house. One is still there. I see 
suffocation. There is water near the place where she is. 
Her head is to the south. I’m sorry, but that is all I see.” 

“Oh my God! Suffocated!” Cindy’s mother broke down 
and wept. “I have known ever since Mother’s Day that 
she was gone, but this is so hard to accept.” 

She was still shaken when she emerged from her visit 
with the psychic. She wanted to tell the police what Mr. 
Albert had told her. 

“No! You're too exhausted for that! Come to Dallas and 
get away and rest up this weekend. When we get back to 
town, then you can talk to the police.” Her friend insisted, 
and finally Cindy’s mother agreed. 


Chapter Seventeen 


Jack Patterson’s closest neighbors lived almost half a 
city block away. On that warm May morning the daily 
Oklahoma newspapers were printing news about the 
cruise ship, Regent Star, being towed by tugs in the Dela- 
ware River, after running aground. A hostage, Frank 
Reed, had been released by Lebanese terrorists, and there 
was a picture of his reunion with his 91 year old mother. 

Oklahoma’s violent weather patterns had caused inter- 
ruptions in the programs watched by the local TV view- 
ers. Almost every night, the weather forecasters had bro- 
ken in to warn of possible tornadoes, and some people 
grumbled they would like to see a whole show one eve- 
ning without that blasted beep, beep, beep that signaled 
a weather warning. 

Total Recall, Die Hard 2, and Back to the Future, Part III, 
were playing at the movie theaters in the city nearby. 

Then the spring morning was disturbed by a sound like 
that of firecrackers popping, or a car back-firing except 
that it was not. An attractive young blonde woman was 
running for her life. 

Dispatcher Diane Baird has been with the Blanchard 
Police Department for five and a half years. “There is no 
job as exciting,” she said, “Because you never know what 
the next call will bring.” 
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When she learned of the shooting, called in by a neigh- 
bor, she immediately advised Blanchard Police Chief R. 
W. Smith. Smith, a veteran law officer, has facial features 
similar to the Country Western Singer, George Jones. He 
is a tanned, muscular man, with thick wavy dark hair, 
streaked with grey. His laconic manner conceals a sharp, 
analytical mind. Within seconds of receiving the news, he 
and Officer Jack Ellington were northbound in a 
Blanchard Police unit to intercept with the neighbors, who 
were bringing in the shooting victim with them. Dis- 
patcher Baird also notified McClain/Grady ambulance 
service who also headed north on the narrow country 
roads. The roads between the shooting scene and the town 
of Blanchard are mostly red dirt with only a poor scatter- 
ing of gravel, with no shoulders and deep ditches on 
either side. It was horrendously difficult to make any 
speed at all on the rough terrain. 

In nearby Newcastle township, Dispatcher Debbie 
Chambers was thinking what a gorgeous day it was. She 
hoped it didn’t rain on her next days off. She has been a 
dispatcher for the Newcastle Police Department for six 
anda half years and finds it more satisfying than any other 
job she has ever held. Although the public is not always 
aware of it, the dispatcher is a crucial member of the team 
that serves and aids the community. 

When a call comes in, she summons the First Respond- 
ers rescue team from the fire department, along with the 
ambulance. Besides pulling victims from wreckage, many 
times it is necessary to clear the highway of gasoline, 
broken glass and debris, which would bea hazard to other 
drivers. 

Six highways run near Newcastle, and if officers did not 
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write tickets, there would be more speeding, and drinking 
drivers than there currently are. One of the worst wrecks 
Debbie recalls, was a three vehicle accident that involved 
eight persons, four of them small children. After dispatch- 
ing the units, she said, “Once I have done my job, all I can 
do is sit here.” She looks wistful, thinking of her own 
school age children, “It makes you feel helpless. You wish 
you could do something more!” 

She has had Teletype training, and is recertified every 
two years. Besides that, she has had 911 school, and VCR 
reporting school, which consists of Law Enforcement 
Training Network tapes. 

A diminutive dark haired woman with a shy smile, 
Debbie said, “Police work is not always appreciated by 
the public. Sometimes a man is brought in drunk or high 
on drugs. Just the other day, one man threatened me,‘I’m 
going to come after you! I’m going to cut your throat and 
then fuck the hole in your neck.’ But you can’t let that 
bother you. I know I’m performing a service for the 
community, and that’s enough.” 

On the morning of May 29, 1990, the first inkling Dis- 
patcher Debbie Chambers had that it would be an event- 
ful day came at 9:58 a.m. when Blanchard Dispatcher 
Diane Baird advised that they had a shooting suspect, one 
Jackie Charles Patterson. He had fled the shooting scene 
at his rural residence and was driving a brown and black 
Ford Mustang. 

Newcastle Dispatcher Chambers advised the 
Blanchard officers, “Patterson hangs out at Guerra’s on 
Highway 62 and 10th street.” Police Chief Jim Greene 
heard the radio at the same time she did. She then relayed 
the information to Officer Frank Hibbs. 
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McClain /Grady County Emergency Medical Services 
responded to the 911 call. They are headquartered in 
Blanchard, Oklahoma. 

The team of Johnny Roy, Dennis Singleton and John 
Dilbeck, who was driving that day, responded. Singleton 
has wanted to be a paramedic since the time he was five 
or six years old, at a time when he did not know what the 
term was. His mother’s death from cancer when he was 
16 years old, had an even more profound effect on his life. 
Since he was unable to help extend her life, Dennis felt he 
would like to get into a profession that would help save 
lives. A respiratory therapist for several years, he became 
a paramedic and joined the County Emergency Rescue 
team in 1986. 

“ER (emergency room) has been advised,’ Dispatcher 
Baird told the Blanchard officers. She had talked with 
Hillcrest Hospital on South 59th in Oklahoma City. Both 
the Blanchard police and Newcastle force were now 
aware of the developing tense situation. 

Inside police headquarters, there was a forced little 
island of calm control. The dispatchers were logging calls, 
noting times and E.T.A. Outside the station, there was 
frenetic activity. Several local residents have police scan- 
ners and listen in to the calls. Word quickly spread that 
there had beena shooting and the perpetrator had fled the 
scene and was still armed. 

Blanchard Police Chief Smith, followed by the ambu- 
lance intercepted the vehicle carrying the shooting victim. 
While the paramedics examined her, Smith was learning 
the facts of the shooting. 

“What happened?” he asked. 

“Jack Patterson shot me!” She seemed hardly able to 
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believe that he had done such a thing. The woman told 
the police chief that Patterson had been trying to get her 
out to his house for days. Later the police chief would 
learn that Patterson had attempted to lure more than one 
woman to his house by offering them Cindy’s clothes if 
they would come out there and go through them. He even 
went so far as to use a‘too good to be true’ real estate deal 
to get a woman to his house. 

Emergency Medical Service ambulance personnel ad- 
vised, “Enroute with a twenty six year old female with 
gun shot wound in thigh, has entrance and exit wound. 
Bleeding is controlled. Blood pressure is 120/80. Pulse 
120, respiration 20, ETA (estimated time of arrival) five to 
seven.” 

Blanchard Police Chief R. W. Smith via police radio sent 
an officer to the hospital to take a full statement from the 
victim, while he and Officer Jack Ellington proceeded to 
the scene of the shooting. Finding both doors locked, they 
entered through an unlocked window. Guns drawn they 
entered carefully. The neighbors had said that they saw 
him driving away, but in the time they had spent with the 
ambulance and talking with the victim, both men knew 
Patterson might have circled back around and be hidden 
inside the house. 

In the patio room just recently added to the house, a 
bloody trail caught their eyes. They could see a pool of 
blood where the young woman had been shot, and then 
a trail of blood leading outside. Chief Smith ordered an 
officer to secure the scene. 

A few miles away, Newcastle Chief Green advised the 
dispatcher that he was proceeding to Guerra’s‘Trading 
Post’ where he saw the brown and black Mustang, but 
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Jack Patterson was not in it. Greene suspected that Jack 
had fled to Joe Guerra’s home, so that was his next desti- 
nation. Greene was cautious in approaching the house, 
where he discovered that Joe Guerra was on the telephone 
at that very moment with Jack Patterson. 

Greene then asked the phone company to put a tracer 
on the call. Atelephone company official advised that they 
would need the subject to call again, because they can’t 
get a tracer unless they get the call when it comes in. 
Greene realized Patterson had already hung up, so it 
would have been too brief a call to trace, anyway. He 
discovered that Guerra had urged Jack to call him again, 
and Patterson said he would call again in approximately 
fifteen minutes. 

Then they had a lucky break. A woman listening to her 
police scanner, called the station to report that she had 
seen a small man wearing a white floppy hat, white tee 
shirt and black shorts, running south on Five Mile Line. 
Jack had run to get a different car. 

Joe Guerra told the police, “Jack wants everyone to 
leave his house and then the officers can come back to his 
residence at 10:00 a.m. tomorrow morning and pick up his 
body.” 

Joe Guerra and Chief Greene discussed the situation for 
a moment. While they were talking, the Chief was consid- 
ering to himself, “How dangerous is Jack Patterson?” 

He recalled that Patterson sounded extremely upset. He 
had heard that Jack had said, “If I’m cornered, I’m going 
to take somebody with me when I go.” 

Under Sheriff R. D. Cotterell requested a copy of Cyn- 
thia Patterson’s Missing Persons report. Dispatcher Hall 
made copies of the report to give out to the lawmen. 
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Joe Guerra’s wife, from her position at ‘Junky Joe’s 
Trading Post’ had a clear view of the station pumps and 
the highway. She then told the police that Jack Patterson 
had just gone by driving south bound on Highway 62 in 
a rusty orange vehicle. Jack was now driving Cindy’s tan 
Datsun. 

The officers fanned out to find the shooting suspect, 
Jack Patterson. Police Chief Jim Greene drove south 
bound on Highway 62. Near the Veterinary Clinic, he 
advised the dispatcher that the road appeared clear, so he 
was returning to Joe Guerra’s residence. Greene had a gut 
feeling Jackie would call on his old friend. 

Grady County Under Sheriff Cotterell drove down 
state highway 76 which is another north/south road, 
parallel to Highway 62. Cotterell was surprised to see a 
tan Datsun in front of him. He then keyed his radio. “G2 
(referring to himself) have Jack Patterson under surveil- 
lance in front of the 76 Country Store” He informed the 
dispatcher that Patterson was holding a gun on himself. 
Cotterell asked that Chief Greene be advised to proceed 
to 76 and 24th. He continued speaking into the radio, “I’m 
just south of 76 Country Store.” The officer got out of his 
car and approached Jack. He talked to him for a few 
moments, but when Jack did not comply with his re- 
quests, the Under Sheriff went back to his radio, “I’ve 
tried to get the gun away from him, but I can’t.” 

Urgently, Greene spoke into his mike, “Use Extreme 
Caution! Subject has already said this morning he will 
take out someone else with him.” He slammed his car into 
gear and raced toward the country store. 

Both Frank Hibbs and Jack Ellington were now heading 
toward the country store. 
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“Unit Six here. Advise you shut down that ambulance!” 
The law officer realized what the rest of them had not: the 
ambulance would be driving straight down the road not 
thirty feet from where Patterson sat, threatening to kill 
himself. Jim Clark, McClain county officer in unit six, 
thought if Patterson was still homicidal, he might try to 
shoot at the ambulance or ram it with his car. 

The driver of the ambulance, John Dilbeck, responded 
swiftly to the message, and turned east instead of continu- 
ing south. 

“Back off! Do not approach subject! He is armed witha 
small caliber automatic.” 

There were two police cars now in Patterson’s vicinity, 
and more approaching, when Jack suddenly started the 
car, threw it into reverse and then quickly forward, exe- 
cuting what is sometimes called a’bootleggers U turn’, 
and then sped away, driving north from the country store. 
He was pursued by the officers for over two miles, when 
he suddenly decided to turn. 

Lieutenant Frank Hibbs was sitting in his car on a 
gravel road, designated SW 16th, listening to the police 
radio. He fully expected Jack Patterson to attempt to drive 
back to his house, since he had made several requests, to 
Joe Guerra, Chief Greene and to the Blanchard Police 
Chief R.W. Smith, asking that he only be permitted to 
drive home. Jack Patterson stated repeatedly that he 
would leave the doors unlocked and they could come 
over the next day and pick up his body. Hibbs knew 
Patterson’s house lay west of his present location so as he 
monitored the police radio, he expected to hear that Pat- 
terson was headed west toward his home. 

Hibbs was caught totally by surprise when Patterson’s 
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car suddenly turned east and headed directly toward 
him. 

Recalling that he had given him a traffic ticket a year 
earlier, which did not endear him to the man, Hibbs 
reached for the flap of his gun holster. 

It was too late. Patterson was directly alongside his 
open window, brandishing a gun. 

Hibbs’ first thought was, “Oh, no. I’m in deep shit.” 

But, surprisingly, Patterson simply said, “I’m sorry.” 
And he sped off. Hibbs could hardly believe his good 
fortune because at the moment Patterson pulled along- 
side, he was the proverbial’sitting duck’. 

The officers had been relaying Jack’s location during 
their pursuit, and Patterson found his way was blocked 
by Blanchard Police Chief R. W. Smith, and Newcastle 
Police Chief Jim Greene. 

On their instructions, the dispatchers were alerting of- 
ficers to block the highway to traffic. In a matter of min- 
utes, there were eight law enforcement vehicles blockad- 
ing the area. Patterson was not going anywhere now. 

Besides Greene and Smith, Under Sheriff Cottrell, 
McClain County Jim Clark, Blanchard Officer Jack 
Ellington, and Hibbs all converged on the scene. They 
were soon joined by Joe Guerra, who attempted to per- 
suade Jack to give up his gun. 

Patterson rolled down the window slightly on the 1982 
Datsun, (Cindy’s car), but he kept the motor running. Jack 
held a blue steel 380 automatic, with the barrel in his 
mouth, with both hands on the handle, right index finger 
on the trigger and his left index finger between the ham- 
mer and firing pin. 

A dog barked at a nearby farm house. There was only 
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a little breeze, stirring the sunflowers and clumps of 
Queen Ann’s Lace weeds alongside the roadway. Over- 
head, two jets left white contrails arcing gracefully across 
the blue sky. Greene’s stomach growled. He hadn’t eaten 
since six o’clock that morning, but he watched the drama 
played out before him. 

Each time Jack would rev up the engine and it appeared 
he would throw it into gear, Blanchard Chief Smith would 
raise his arm, like a traffic cop stopping traffic. His other 
arm was near his holstered weapon. He was about fifteen 
feet from the car, and bystanders feared if Patterson sud- 
denly gunned the car, the Chief might not be able get out 
of the way. But the dark haired lawman was not in the 
least concerned. He stood his ground, looking steadily, as 
he kept his gaze directly on Patterson. Smith possesses the 
quality known as’command presence.’ Several times 
Smith shook his head back and forth negatively. Jack did 
not drive forward, but he did not shut the engine off, 
either. 

While the lawmen stood under the warm sun, waiting 
anxiously for Patterson’s next move, Dixie’s wound was 
being treated at the hospital. It would leave a permanent 
scar, but the doctor told her she was lucky it hadn’t struck 
the femur. 

She repeated her account of the shooting to the inves- 
tigating officers. The young woman looked pale, almost 
as white as the pillow of the hospital bed. The portion of 
the bed at her knees was slightly elevated, to make her 
more comfortable, and an I.V. dripped into her veins. 
Reporters from Oklahoma City had gotten wind of the 
story, and they wanted to talk with her. 

When she spoke, her voice was low and husky. Dixie 
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was reported as telling the listening newsmen, “I didn’t 
really get scared until he had the gun. He told me he 
would snuff me like he snuffed Cindy.” Dixie used the 
words‘muff’ imitating Jack’s speech impediment, and 
that is the way it was written up in the Daily Oklahoman 
newspaper. She told them about being shot in the thigh 
and running to the neighbors for help. 

The investigator was interested in learning what Pat- 
terson had said about his wife. After taking down Dixie’s 
statement, he left the hospital and communicated the 
information to the Newcastle Police and other officers 
working to apprehend Patterson. 

As the sun moved high into the sky, it became noon 
time, and then past the lunch hour, but still Patterson kept 
the officers at bay. Television stations in Oklahoma City 
asked to bring their cameras to the scene, but they were 
discouraged by authorities. It was felt by those in charge 
that Patterson was both armed and dangerous, and if he 
eluded them in the rural district, there might be further 
injury to innocent persons. 

Joe Guerra walked up close to the car and talked to him, 
urging him to give it up. Police Chief Jim Greene, who had 
had more contact with Jack Patterson in the preceding 
weeks than any other of the officers, also walked up to the 
car and tried to persuade him to surrender. 

Greene realized Patterson was dangerous, but he felt 
that of all the officers he had more rapport with Jack than 
any of the others. Had he known what he discovered later, 
he probably would not have approached the car so confi- 
dently. In the kitchen of Patterson’s house was a‘hit list’ 
of people Jack wanted to kill. Police Chief Jim Greene’s 
name headed the list! (Probably because Patterson felt 
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Greene was getting closer to discovering the truth of 
Cindy’s disappearance.) 

But at the time, he felt it was his duty to attempt to 
persuade the suspect to give it up, surrender his gun and 
allow them to take him into custody. 

“Just let me go home! I promise, if you just let me go 
home, I’ll surrender there,” Jack pleaded with Greene. 

“No, Jackie, I can’t let you do that. It’s all over. You 
might as well give it up.” 

Jack continued to plead to be allowed to go home. He 
tried to bluster and bargain, but the law officers were 
having none of it. 

Joe Guerra tried again to persuade his friend and em- 
ployee to surrender, but Jack refused, rolling up the win- 
dows even higher, and keeping the doors locked. 

The men waited tensely, under the noonday sun, smell- 
ing the odor of the growing Kaffir corn and alfalfa from 
nearby fields. At times it was so quiet, the noise of cicadas 
were the only sound heard. Occasionally, a radio would 
crackle, and an officer would respond, in a lowered tone 
of voice. The ball was in Patterson’s court. They hoped he 
would peacefully surrender, but they all knew that he 
might decide explosively to throw his car into gear and 
slam forward, or take some other unexpected action. 

Finally, after an hour and a half, the standoff ended 
abruptly. With no warning, Jack suddenly placed the gun 
in his mouth and pulled the trigger, discharging one bullet 
through the roof of his mouth. 

Medics Dennis Singleton and Johnny Roy ran to the car, 
where one of the officers opened the car door. Although 
he appeared lifeless to the officers, Dennis said, “He’s got 
a heart beat!” Immediately, the medical team sprang into 
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action, transporting him to Hillcrest Hospital, where he 
was pronounced dead. 

Although it appeared the case was closed, it was far 
from over. There was still the matter of finding Cynthia 
Patterson’s body, and determining when and how he had 
killed her. 


Chapter Eighteen 


The funeral was a private, quiet one for Jackie Charles 
Patterson. His mother flew in from Arizona, and his 
friends the Guerras were on hand to see him laid to rest, 
but there were not many more to grieve for his departure 
from this earth. 

Given that he had been born with handicaps, still it is 
hard to understand why he felt he deserved the love of 
the two women he married, or why he treated them so 
brutally and callously. 

His mother told the police, “I don’t believe his wife’s 
body is in the house, but if there is a body there, I want 
you to find it.” She gave written consent to the search 
warrant. 

Police Chief Greene felt sorry for her. “She appears to 
be a good woman.” He looked sad, “You know, in my 
experience, there are murderers who have had good 
mothers, who prayed for them and tried to bring them up 
in the right paths. They just made the wrong choices, 
that’s all.” 

Armed with the search warrant a little group of officers 
drove out to the house. Many of them had participated in 
searching for Cynthia as well as being there on the fateful 
day of Jack’s self destruction. 

First, they walked the front and back yards, looking for 
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any signs of depression, fresh soil, or any indication that 
the earth had been disturbed. They could not find any- 
thing. 

Then it was time to try the key, and enter the house. The 
living room was carpeted, and they saw no blood stains 
or other indication of violence or foul play there. The men 
walked through the house, but while it was untidy, it did 
not look as though murder had been done there. Only 
when they came to the new addition to the house, the 
twelve foot by twelve foot glass-windowed room that had 
been added to the back, were their eyes drawn to the 
concrete floor. There, against the wall was a patch of new 
concrete, three feet wide by eight feet long. 

The neighbors had told them that Jack started building 
the room addition around the same time that he reported 
her missing. 

“That’s gotta be where he buried her!” The men were 
confident. They sent for digging equipment. While they 
waited, Chief Greene looked around in the kitchen. 

On the wall hung a calendar. 

“Look at this!” Greene leafed through the pages. In 
January, there were three notations on the calendar for 
that month. A fire was recorded on January 4, the pups 
were 4 weeks old on January 6, and on January 30, Cindy 
went to tit doctor. (Cindy was considering breast augmen- 
tation surgery) 

In February on the ninth there is a curt notation, Cindy 
had operation, while on the 20th it says Cindy at Work 
and on the 21st he wrote Breaded (meaning Bred) Rabbits. 
Jack’s spelling was poor. He finished the 10th grade, but 
he was so miserable in school, not only because the other 
kids teased him, but also because he would make up 
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whopping big lies to get their attention, which invariably 
boomeranged, making him even more unpopular. 

March has quite a few notations. On the first of the 
month, Jack wrote: Planted roses and grape vines. On the 
tenth he wrote: City 9:15, on the 11th: Cindy left home. 
Doctor at 1:00 is noted on the following day. Doctor 9:30 
is noted on the 14th. On the 15th, he wrote: talked to 
Cindy, I love her. It was the 20th of March before he wrote, 
Cindy came home. (she had been gone nine days, if we 
are to believe the calendar.) On the 23rd: the Rabbit had 
babies, and on the 27th he wrote: Bought Datsun car. 

Knowing Jack Patterson’s personality, he must have 
bought the car as a bribe to get Cindy to come home to 
him. So it must have been a shattering disappointment 
when on the very next day, March 28, he wrote: Cindy left 
home. 

Sunday, April 1, 1990, there is a notation: Cindy called 
collect. That is nearly the last time he wrote using the 
name Cindy. As Police Chief Jim Greene says, “You don’t 
have to be a psychiatrist to deduce that when he switched 
from using Cindy to Wife, is when he killed her.” 

Monday, April 2 the calendar reads: Wife went to get 
her drivers license and went shopping. Wednesday, April 
3: Wife flunked test again but let her take car. Above the 
numeral 3 there is a little face drawn with ears and the 
word Cindy. Wednesday April 4: Cindy go to Doctor 10 
a.m. She didn’t go. Thursday April 5: Wife takes drivers 
test again, 11:30 a.m. She didn’t show up. In capitol letters 
on April 6: FILED POLICE ON WIFE AT NEWCASTLE. 
Below that, in smaller letters, 1 baby rabbit was dead. 
Saturday, April 7: Wife didn’t show up for school. (this 
was the literacy council reading program that Cindy had 
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enjoyed so much. She was always there early, anxious and 
eager to learn.) 

April 9: I put out flyers on my wife. (This was done at 
Police Chief Greene’s suggestion, when Jackie begged to 
do something) April 10: Wife has been gone 1 week. Made 
2nd car payment for wife on April 11. Checked with police 
about Wife. No Word on April 12. April 14: talked toa guy 
in club, said wife said she seen a couple Guy’s before she 
come up missing. Talked to Police Jim G. April 15: 
Checked out a address on N.W. 6th. April 16: Found Wife’s 
car. April 17: Wife has been gone 2 weeks. I checked her 
locker and clows (clothes) are gone. April 18: Got wife 
clows from Vincs house. April 19: Wife’s grandmother 
Ann called, talking Guffy. April 20: I talked to Police about 
my wife. April 22: Mom called Kari called, Wife’s friend. 
April 24: Wife’s mother called 9:15 p.m. Didn’t have time 
to talk She & Randy whos going to eat? April 25: Cat had 
kittens in the knight. On April 26, there is this notation: 
Sold Acre Land. April 27: talked to Vince Foster - said he 
was in Rehab Center. April 28: Wife’s mother called 10 
p.m. April 29: Mother called. 

During the month of May Jack continued the macabre 
pretense. Jack knew exactly what had happened to Cindy 
and where her body was hidden, but he fielded concerned 
calls from both her mother and his, lying to them, and 
pretending a concern he did not feel. At the same time he 
was constantly dogging the Chief’s footsteps, begging 
him to find his wife. 

May 1: Seen Vince and He didn’t have time to call Jim 
G. (Police Chief) Thursday, May 3: Talked to wife’s 
mother. Saturday, May 5: Mom called. Monday, May 7: 
Traffic court 8 a.m. OK City. Phone rang 3 times no talking. 
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May 8: Tried to call wife’s mother. Called Mom. May 9: 
Called Wife’s mother at work An talked to her. May 10: 
Kittens 2 weeks old. May 13: Talked to mother. Read 
Meter. May 15: Called Wife’s mother at work. May 19: 
Auction. May 22 Wife mother called and Mom called. May 
27 was the last entry on the calendar: Dog had her 
Puppy s: 

Greene put the calendar back on the wall, feeling the 
hairs stand up on the back of his neck. It seemed to him 
the notations on the calendar revealed some of the per- 
sonality of the killer, Jack Patterson. There in the kitchen 
was another piece of paper. It was Jack’s Hit List: People 
I’m Going to Kill: Police Chief Jim Greene topped the list. 
There were other names of officers and people Jack 
thought had insulted him or injured him in some way. 

Greene recalled how both he and Under Sheriff Cot- 
terell (whose name was also on the list) had walked up to 
the car with Jack inside and asked him to surrender. If Jack 
had suddenly turned the weapon on them, instead of 
himself, Greene realized they might both have been 
killed, before the other officers could have opened fire. He 
felt a cold chill down his back. 

“Hey, look at this hit list. Jack didn’t like me after all,” 
Greene joked, “And all the time I thought he was my 
friend.” 

Cotterell read the notes and then he looked soberly at 
his friend. “Somebody was looking out for us that day, 
somebody upstairs!” 

Then the officers arrived with the jackhammers to break 
the concrete. The noise seemed terribly loud in the quiet 
countryside. Greene opened the windows, as clouds of 
white dust were kicked up by the screaming machine. The 
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men heaved the chunks of concrete out of the way, and 
then took turns shoveling by hand. They reached the 
depth of a normal grave, when one of the men threw 
down his shovel in frustration. “Dammit it to hell. There 
ain’t nothing here!” The police officers looked at each 
other in dismay and disbelief. They had been so sure. The 
patch of concrete floor was so damningly new and so 
perfectly the right size for a grave. But it was empty. 

The men milled around for a time, unsure what to do 
next. 

“Wait a minute,” Cottrell said. He had noticed when he 
first entered the room addition, that there was something 
a little strange about it. “Look there,” he pointed to the 
lawn chair that sat next to the back door. There was a fan 
ona small table pointed toward the reclining lawn chair. 
“What if we had come out here when Jack was still alive?” 

“He would have been sitting in that chair, laughing at 
us,” Greene said. 

“And we would have quit, feeling like fools, when we 
came up with no body. I’ve got a hunch. Let’s dig right 
under that chair.” 

The men started up the noisy jackhammer. Once again 
the noise prevented any conversation. The pile of broken 
pieces of concrete was growing. Greene hated to think 
they were tearing up a perfectly good house to no pur- 
pose. The men took shovels in hand, and started again, 
moving the dirt carefully. Only about two feet down 
below the concrete, one man said, “There’s something 
here.” 

And then the other men smelled it. The unmistakable 
odor of putrefying flesh. The continued digging, even 
more carefully, until they uncovered the body of Cynthia 
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Louise Patterson. She was wrapped in a pink blanket, 
which was tied to her body with a cord around her neck. 

Doctor Chai Choi performed the autopsy and Doctor 
Thomas Thompson signed the death certificate. He stated 
that she died of two bullet wounds which entered her 
upper body just slightly left of the heart. Neither bullet 
struck a vital organ, so Cindy Patterson did not die in- 
stantly. He believes her death was neither quick nor pain- 
less. The cord around her neck was not used to strangle 
her, but simply to secure the blanket. 

Studying the medical examiner’s report, Greene felt 
again the malevolence of Jackie Patterson. Cindy must 
have begged for her life. If Jack had called an ambulance 
after wounding her, it is possible she could have survived. 
But he did not. He watched her die, bleeding internally, 
and then carefully set the stage in the new addition to his 
house, so that if the police came looking for her body, they 
would look in the wrong place. 

He shook his head. If Dixie had not been so agile, she 
might very well have joined Cindy in death. And her 
disappearance might have been dismissed as just another 
stripper who had suddenly run off with a new boyfriend. 
Greene suspected Jack would have found a new and 
different place to hide her body. 

Police Chief R. W. Smith believes that Jack Patterson 
may very well have killed more women and hidden their 
bodies where it is unlikely they will be found. Given Jack’s 
propensity of attempting to lure women with the bait of 
money or chance at security, there is indeed the chilling 
thought that more women may have been murdered by 
Patterson. 

Chief Greene couldn’t help feeling disgust whenever he 
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thought about the twisted mind of Patterson. The visits to 
his office, day after day, when he would proclaim his love 
and concern for his missing wife. The lies he told, and the 
pretense he carried out, asking people if they had seen her, 
calling people, always insisting he had no idea what 
happened to her. And all that time, he knew that she had 
died by his hand, bleeding, and suffering. 

Cindy’s mother had been hounded by Jack Patterson 
with his calls at late hours or early mornings. She recalled 
the notes he left on her door. Notes written on Dolese 
concrete note pad paper. Dolese concrete that was used to 
pour the floor over her daughter’s body. 

Greene shook his head. A Christian is always supposed 
to forgive. But the pity he felt that hot summer day on the 
graveled, dusty road, when Jack Patterson‘ate his gun’ 
was not the feeling he had now. It was not so much pity, 
as relief. No other woman would be lured into feeling 
sorry for him and then murdered. 


AFTERWORD 


The names of David Garth, Phyllis Putnam, Bruce Sim- 
mons and Donald Taylor are not the actual names of the 
individuals involved. The names have been changed to 
protect the privacy of the individuals. 
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‘A disturbing account of family woes that led to 
two of the most vicious murders ever perpe- 
trated in the congenial community of Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. Mary Ellen Cooper’s probe into the 
puzzling mind of a former honor student will 
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model American family, but following 
the police investigation, two unlikely 
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In the tradition of 
“Sleeping With The Enemy” 
here’s the terrifying true story of 
a conman-turned-killer who 
murdered his two wives— 
and perhaps others... 


When Marcia Patterson’s body was discovered with 
two bullet wounds through the heart, her husband, Jack 
Patterson persuaded a jury the killing was “accidental.” 
Acquitted of the murder charge in Vancouver, Washing- 
ton, Patterson moves to Oklahoma where he lures another 
beautiful woman into marriage. Less than a year later, it 
appears Cindy Patterson has disappeared off the face of 
the earth... 


In a bizarre twist, worthy of an Alfred ~*~ 
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